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What Art Means to Me 


1S FEEL within an impulse, perhaps that divine im- 
SK pulse which has moved all races in all ages and 

in all climes, to record in enduring form the emo- 
tions that stir within. 


I may model these emotions in clay, carve them in 
wood, hew them in stone, or forge them in steel. I may 
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weave them in textiles, paint them on canvas or voice them 
in song: but whichever I do I must harken always to the 
song of the lark and the melody of the forest and stream, 
and respond to the color of the rose and the structure ot 
the lily, so that my creation may be in accord with God’s 
laws and the universal laws of order, perfect fitness and 
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harmony. ; 

Moreover, I must make my creation good and honest 
and true, so that it may be a credit to me and live after I 
S am dead, revealing to others something of the pleasure 
which I found in its making. 

Then will my creation be Art whether I be poet or 
Z |e painter, blacksmith or cobbler, for I shall have labored 
mlz honestly and lovingly in the realization of an ideal. 

E C. Valentine Kirby. 
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ONE OF OUR GREATEST EDITORS 


The Ohio Universalist for May, 1928, 
contains the following interesting and un- 
signed sketch of Dr. John S. Cantwell, 
probably by the editor, Stanley C. Stall: 

In many respects Dr. Cantwell was a 
remarkable man. Utterly devoid of osten- 
tation, never posing for effect, never in- 
truding his personality; but always sin- 
cere, ever loyal, of strict integrity, of 
great mental force and clear perception. 
He was born in Dublin in 1837. In his 
early youth the family settled in New York 
City, and from there removed to Oswego, 
where as a boy he came under the influ- 
ence of Rev. J. M. Austin, and at once 
prepared for the ministry, and was or- 
dained at Malone, Rev. Dr. Ebenezer 
Fisher preaching the sermon. From 
Malone he removed to South Boston, and 
thence to Columbus, Ohio. In 1865, in 
company with Rey. Dr. I. D. Williamson, 
he purchased the Star in the West, be- 
coming its sole editor and proprietor, 
and so continuing until its demise in 188], 
the period being the golden age of that 
periodical. 

To the Star in the West Dr. Cantwell 
brought all the qualifications of a success- 
ful religious newspaper editor. In the 
paper he centered his energies, and weekly 
its patrons received a clean, well edited 
family paper, and promptly on time. It 
was not long until he was reputed to be 
the readiest writer in the Universalist 
denomination. 

Before the eye of Dr. Cantwell was the 
constant vision that he was editing a paper 
to enter the homes of Universalists. He 
sank his personality and ownership, and 
gave his constituents what they wanted 
and needed. Not an issue conveyed per- 
sonal ownership. To the Universalist the 
Star became ‘‘our paper.’’ The paper 
entered the home clean and pure. In no 
issue did he intrude his. personality, nor 
did a word ever bring a blush, much less 
a shame. 

The loyalty of the Star to the Univer- 
salist denomination was without reproach. 
He attended the associations and con- 
ventions and full and impartial reports 
were given. Freedom of criticism was 
accorded to all. 

In the sessions of the conventions he 
never was intrusive, nor did he make 
himself conspicuous. He was essentially 
modest and did not engage in controversy 
or disputes. Although the paper never 
paid expenses, yet he never caused or made 
appeal to the convention for support, 
either by contribution or annual sub- 
scription. He did employ an agent to 
solicit, who went into the homes of the 
families to present the claims of the paper. 

With the Star was a book store, and on 
the shelves were offered all of the de- 
nomination’s books. Also, books were 
published, the proceeds of which went 
toward the maintenance of the paper. 

With all the labor the editing and 
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management required, Dr. Cantwell held 
himself ready to call to preach and other 
publie duties. He had regular points for 
preaching. : 

From all the sources of revenue the 
surplus was cast into the Star in the West. 
Doubtless he might have curtailed ex- 
penses, but he was devoted to the best 
interests of the subscribers. Even to these 
subscribers he sent free a gem, “Thirty 
Days Over the Sea,’”’ published in 1873, 
an attractive book of 230 pages, not a 
copy of which was placed on sale. 

There must have been an element of 
the romantic either in the veins of Dr. 
Cantwell or Mrs. Cantwell, for their home 
would indicate it. He established a home 
at Anderson’s Ferry, some miles below 
Cincinnati, on the north bluff of the Ohio. 
The residence was half way up the bluff, 
in colonial style. It was reached by a 
long series of stone steps, but delightful 
when once reached. The winding charm 
of the Ohio was a forceful feature and the 
steamers added to the scene. Over the 
veranda was the library, well filled with a 
choice collection of books, where Dr. 
Cantwell spent his hours of study. In 
books he was a connoisseur. 

In 1883 the Publishing House ‘called 
Dr. Cantwell to editorship of the Star 
and Covenant, and in 1897 he became 
Western editor of the Universalist Leader. 
He passed in 1907. Among those who 
knew him he was reputed to be a warm 
and ardent advocate of Universalism, ever 
jealous of the honor of every denomina- 
tional enterprise. In the pulpit, on the 
platform, in the editor’s chair, he es- 
poused great causes, and never flinched 


in his advocacy. 
* * 


MODERN GIRL INVADES JAPAN 


The self-effacing, self-abasing woman 
of Japan is fast fading out of the picture. 
In her place have come the Japanese 
flapper and the Japanese sheik, who now 
provide a distinct feature of life in what 
once was the picturesque land of the 
cherry blossom. 

This was the declaration to-day of Miss 
Bernice Kent, until now supervisor of three 
kindergarten schools in Tokyo, who reached 
here on the Japanese liner Shinyo Maru and 
who is visiting at “Harmony House,’’ 
the home of Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles. 

“Tokyo is scarcely the picturesque city 
of ancient times,’ said Miss Kent. ‘‘The 
business section is modeled after European 
architecture and looks little like a Japanese 
city. Many of the girls, especially those 
of high school age, bob their hair. The 
flapper is constantly in evidence, and so 
is her comrade, the sheik, with balloon 
trousers and other modern dress and airs.”’ 

Miss Kent did much work with Dr. 
Saiki, head of Tokyo’s food investigation 
bureau, in improving the diet of the 
people. She was graduated from Columbia 
College before going to Japan.—The Post 
Enquirer, Oakland, Cal. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing « 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. : 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE TREASURER OF THE REVOLUTION 


N Independence Day we pay our tributes to 
Washington, Greene, Lafayette and other mili- 
tary heroes, to James Otis, Samuel and John 

Adams, Patrick Henry and the heroes of civil life, to 
“the old’ Continentals in their ragged regimentals,”’ 
and to the women of the Revolution, but even then 
we do not begin to list all the men and women whose 
services made success possible. In no great move- 
ment are praise and blame fairly apportioned. Never 
is justice more than approximate. And we have 
allowed to drop out of sight some of the men in the 
American Revolution without whom we never would 
have gained our liberties. 

Robert Morris is an illustration. To George 
Washington after the American Revolution came the 
Presidency—to Robert Morris a debtor’s prison. 
The one was the soldier, the other the financier. 

Our forefathers did not differ much in some ways 
from us. About all the average man knew of financ- 
ing a government was that there were taxes or duties 
which he did not like, that the government ought to 
furnish money promptly for the thing he was interested 
in especially, and that it was up to the treasurer to 
pay the bills. Treasurers were not held in especial 
honor. They were ‘‘old money bags” any way, and if 
they got hurt it was their own lookout. | 

So Robert Morris, as member of committees of 
safety, or legislative committees both state and con- 
tinental, and later as superintendent of finance for the 
united colonies, sweat blood over finding money for 
Washington and his men. He borrowed from the 
French, he made requisitions on the states, and he 
pledged his personal credit. Only through use of his 
own good name was he able, in 1781, to secure the 
funds necessary to transport Washington’s army 
from Dobb’s Ferry, N. Y., to Yorktown. 

When at last Cornwallis came to surrender and 
the success of the patriots was assured, Washington 
drew his sword at the head of one line of troops and 
Rochambeau at the head of the other, and their two 
names flashed in glory around the world. But Robert 
Morris was left to face venomous charges of dishonesty 
and to go through a Congressional investigation. To 
be sure the debtor’s prison came largely through 
speculation in land, the failure of a London bank, the 
dishonesty of a partner, but Robert Morris, whatever 


his personal misfortunes, was about the last man in 
the country who deserved that fate. 

His career suggests that by our understanding 
and gratitude we ought to atone for the unjust treat- 
ment he has received in the past, and give honor to 
whom honor is due. It also suggests that we may 
profitably broaden our definitions of patriotic service. 


* * 


THE STAR CHAMBER AND LIBERTY 


FTER a trial on charges of immorality and a 
verdict of acquittal, Irene Savidge, an English 
working girl, was taken from her place of em- 

ployment by two Scotland Yard police officers and 
for five hours was given “‘the third degree,” or, as 
the English say, “severely questioned without giving 
her an opportunity to communicate with her friends 
or solicitors.”’ 

In France and in the United States such a thing 
would hardly create a ripple of interest. In Great 
Britain it has rocked the United Kingdom from end 
to end, precipitated a great debate in Parliaments 
and resulted in a united demand of Conservatives, 
Liberals and Laborites for a rigid investigation. 
Three of the most eminent men in Parliament have 
been appointed members of a tribunal to get the facts. 
What they will ascertain is less to the point than that 
they have been chosen at all. 

In spite of ‘““Dora,”’ or the “Defense of the Realm 
Act,” which gave executive officers extraordinary 
powers in the World War, and the “Official Secrets 
Act,” which permits this severe questioning in specified 
cases, the British people of all parties are exceedingly 
sensitive about the rights of the individual. 

The Manchester Guardian recalls the Star Chamber 
Courts of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, which “could proceed on rumor,” ‘‘disre- 
gard the common law,” “override the jury system,”’ 
and even “apply torture,’”’ and the joy of the nation 
when the House of Commons in 1641 succeeded in 
abolishing them forever. “In this country,” says the 
Guardian, “there must be no trafficking with those 
essentially Star Chamber abuses that are accept- 
able in other countries. They may sometimes look 
like a short cut to a necessary conviction, but our way 
must remain the slow way, the old way and the law- 
ful way. And in practise it is not the slow way.” 
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We suggest as another subject for Independence 
Day, “The Growth of Star Chamber Methods in 
the United States.” 

We must not permit ourselves to become accus- 
tomed to encroachments by any type of official 
upon our liberties. The liberty of the citizen of a 
republic ought to be at least as precious as that of 
the “‘subject’’ of an empire. 

* * 
CHURCH-GOING PICNICS 


NOUGH of the old Puritan is left in us to make 
us feel a bit suspicious of an unusually good 
time in going to church. It seems to be a re- 

flection on our piety. This is merely a reflection on our 
understanding. The good God does not want us to 
go through life without some of the good times. 
The joy of the Lord and the joy of His good world is 
a part of the religious life. 

The June issues of various state Universalist 
papers contain announcements of summer visitation 
days in New York, Maine, New Hampshire and 
other states. : 

The Rev. Stanley Manning in the Universalist 
Banner announces visitation trips for every Sunday 
in July and August, beginning with the Central Maine 
Universalist Rally at Camp Benson, near Newport, 
July 1. The Rev. Milo G. Folsom, state president, is 
in charge, and the Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., will 
be the preacher. West Paris, Norway, Kingfield, 
Stockton, Swanville, Turner Center, Hope, Leeds, 
Readfield, Canton Point, Round Pond, East Dixfield, 
are the places designated for summer services in 
Maine. “To follow this program of Visitation Days,” 
says the Banner, ““would give one a delightful variety 
of motor trips and an acquaintance with Maine 
mountains, lakes and seashore.” 

Universalists of the larger places have a chance 
to see some of the smaller churches, Universalists 
somewhat isolated feel the thrill of the larger fellow- 
ship to which they belong, church-going is substituted 
for church idleness, and a chance for an outing is 
combined with an opportunity to hear our strong 
preachers and meet our faithful laymen too. 

* * 


EXPELLING HELEN TUFTS BAILIE 


HE Board of Managers of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution have expelled Mrs. Helen 
Tufts Bailie from membership for circulating 

facts injurious to the organization. 

Mrs. Brosseau, president-general, gave out a 
statement expressing her regret at being “‘compelled 
to inflict such drastic discipline,’ but asserting that 
“the good name of the organization is above personal 
feeling.”” She also again voiced her plea to people 
not to believe that the D. A. R. has a black list. 

These things are obvious: 

1. Mrs. Brosseau and the Board of Management 
of the D. A. R. have realized that the D. A. R. has 
been hurt by the revelations that have been made 
about organized attempts within the society, call 
them what you will, to prevent many eminent men 
from speaking at D. A. R. gatherings, and also by the 
obvious alliance between the D. A. R. officers and ultra- 
militaristic organizations. 


2. The D. A. R. as now organized is utterly 
undemocratic. What amounts to a court martial of 
member of a Massachusetts society has been held 
by the commanding general and her staff in a distant 
city. 

3. Whatever harm may have come to the D. A. R. 
by the activities of Mrs. Bailie, infinitely more harm 
has been done by the truth brought out during the re- 
cent agitation, by the interviews given by the national 
officers, and by their absurd, petty decision to expel 
Mrs. Bailie. She might have sunk into obscurity in a 
short time and the whole story have been forgotten 
had not the national officers decided to put a huge 
war club into her competent hands. 

4. Women could not possibly go far in public 
affairs in the United States, if in the ranks ofAmerican 
women there was not a totally different type of 
mentality from that illustrated by the socially illus- 
trious group now running the D. A. R. 

* * 


ILLUMINATING RESOLUTIONS 


F any one still doubts the relationship which 
exists between theology and life, and the im- 
portance of sound thinking, we invite his at- 

tention to the resolutions on war recently passed by 
the World’s Christian Fundamentals Association in 
Chicago: 

Whereas, we recognize with deep regret that human 
failure and sin inevitably result in war and strife, and 

Whereas, we believe in the use of every righteous 
means to secure and maintain peace with honor, and 

Whereas, all the dreams and hopes of mankind look- 
ing to the establishment of world peace and the outlaw- 
ing of war by human means, are scripturally doomed to 
disappointment, since there is no hope of lasting peace 
in the earth until the Lord Jesus Christ returns as the 
Prince of Peace, and 

Whereas, the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America has been engaged in an unbiblical and 
unpatriotic campaign to undermine the program of our 
government, and 

Whereas, the government has no means of defense 
except the lives and man power of its citizens, and 

Whereas, it is a useless tragedy to send untrained 
men, even of the highest courage, against trained forces, 
thus increasing the horror of slaughter, and 

Whereas, our youth have the right to every possible 
means of surviving future wars, 

Be it therefore resolved, that the World’s Christian 
Fundamentals Association endorses the Citizens’ 
Training Camps, the R. O. T. C., and such kindred 
organizations as the government shall use to equip our 
citizens in intelligent defense in the event of future 
wars. 


To the conclusion of these resolutions we have 
no objection, provided it be clearly understood that. 
we are against military instruction in public schools. 
The Reserve Officers Training Camps and Citizens 
Training Camps have a useful mission to fulfill. But. 
the assumptions which precede the resolutions reveal 
what a California correspondent to the Presbyterian 
Advance characterizes as ‘‘a defense in the name of 
the Bible of a totally outgrown and unthinkable 
international order,” and “a repudiation of the 
teaching of Jesus.”” The Presbyterian Advance editori- 
ally says: if 


But, after all, the real significance of this document 
is found in its revelation of the fact that this type of ‘‘fun- 
damentalism” is really rooted and grounded in that 
materialistic, literalistic interpretation of Scripture 
which issues in the typical premillennial teaching—that 
the world is to become worse and worse until the Christ 
returns in physical form but with supernatural power 
and, by the sword—the very implement which he re- 
pudiated—destroys all of mankind except an elect few 
who are to be removed to safety before the general 
catastrophe. These brethren are convinced that ‘‘all 
of the dreams and hopes of mankind looking to the 
establishment of world peace’’ are ‘“‘doomed to disap- 
pointment’’ because they have no confidence whatever 
in the redemptive power of the spirit of Jesus Christ 
in the hearts of men. 


The Advance also says that ‘‘the fundamentalist,” 
“a, belligerent conservative,” is always even if un- 
consciously a militarist. ‘He believes in force rather 
than in love as a weapon.” To him Jesus is a “‘power- 
ful Prince who by forceful means will crush out all 
opposition.” 

To these honest but misguided men all the efforts 
of the forward-looking statesmen of the world, all 
the united energy of Christian Churches represented 
in organizations like the Federal Council, will ac- 
complish nothing, for they are against the Bible and 
against “sound doctrine.” Wars and rumors of wars 
there are bound to be until Christ the Avenger comes. 

We endorse heartily the position of the Presby- 
tertan Advance, and thank God that Christians of the 
world have a fearless Christian journal of this type. 


It says: 


The world’s only hope is in the dominance of 
the spirit of Christ, and when that Christ-spirit truly 
dominates individuals and social groups then—and 
only then—will peace and brotherhood prevail. Thank 
God, the evidences increase that more and more men 
of all races are realizing this truth and are endeavoring 
to extend the Christ-spirit. 


* * 


FREEDOM IN JOURNALISM 
(A Contributed Editorial) 


E are all familiar with the complaint that 
W journalism has become commercialized and 
that the counting-room has superseded the 
editorial sanctum as the seat of authority. Not afew 
of the newer liberal publications owe their existence 
and appeal for continued support to this widespread 
and manifest tendency. But in most instances this 
has been an attempt to maintain organs of opinion, 
liberal or otherwise, rather than to restore the in- 
dividual freedom of older days. 

A chapter in the early development of the New 
Republic was prophetic of something better than this. 
It is generally understood that in 1916, when the 
New Republic was vigorously supporting Mr. Wilson, 
its leading financial supporter, Major Willard Straight, 
was himself most friendly to Mr. Hughes. Those 
who knew Willard Straight could easily understand 
that that was an expression of his own deepest con- 
viction that freedom was the ultimate and most pre- 


cious possession of any organ of opinion in a democracy. 


During recent years there has been increasing 
concern over the consolidation of the various p»pers 
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in asingle city and the concentration of control through 
the chain system of ownership. Those who knew 
something of the direction or misdirection of some 
of these groups have had real reason for feeling that 
there was a serious menace to American institutions. 

Against this background, the action of Mr. 
Frank E. Gannett, who is the owner of a dozen or 
more papers, is of especial significance. In his home 
city, Rochester, New York, Mr. Gannett has for 
several years been the owner and publisher of the 
Rochester Times- Union, an independent newspaper. 
He has now purchased the Democrat and Chronicle, 
the leading Republican paper of the city. From a 
signed statement by Mr. Gannett we quote the 
following: 

“We hear a great deal nowadays about the commer- 
cialism of America. Emil Ludwig, the celebrated Ger- 
man author, after touring America, declared that Amer- 
icans do not care fundamentally for money, but for ac- 
complishment. I believe that is true concerning the 
great majority of those in business, professional and 
industrial life in America, and I feel that it is true con- 
cerning myself. 

“T have no political ambitions. I have no special 
interests to serve, no axes to grind. I love newspaper 
work, not primarily for the profits that a successful 
newspaper brings to its publisher, but first of all for the 
possibilities it affords in service to the public and in 
promoting the general welfare. I can say in all candor 
that I have acquired the Democrat and Chronicle not for 
mercenary or purely selfish purposes, nor to give myself 
power. Ihave bought the paper in order that the future 
of this great institution may be conserved and because 
I believe that through its ownership I may help more 
effectively to promote the welfare of the city. I am 
sincerely convinced that under one ownership, the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle and the Times- Union 
—two strong papers—can accomplish more good, each 
be made more secure in its position and thus of greater 
service to the city. 

“Under this arrangement, the editor of the Democrat 

and Chronicle will be able to express himself without 
dictation from me. He will not have to obey orders. 
So long as he is intellectually honest, sincere, fair, tolerant 
and clean, there will be no interferencefromme. ‘True, 
he will have the counsel and advice of the Gannett 
organization on newspaper matters, but in his broad, 
general policies he will have the utmost freedom—the 
freedom that every newspaper worker values most and 
has set. as the ideal. 

“Tf the time should come that I shall desire to ex- 
press my own opinion or differ with the editor’s policy, 
I shall be able to do so over my own signature, with- 
out warping the spirit of the editor or the policy of his 
paper. The Democrat and Chronicle may never express 
my own personal views. Again, it may happen to express 
views that agree with mine. 

“There is nothing dearer to all of us than freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press. Unless we can 
have full discussion of issues, and all the light possible 
on every subject, with all the facts that can be obtained, 
we can not preserve this republic and our democracy 
can not function.” 


Mr. Gannett’s personal character and record 
is in itself the best witness to the sincerity of his 
words. Lovers of liberty everywhere will watch 
with keen interest his significant attempt to main- 
tain business efficiency and preserve editorial free- 
dom at the same time. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


LV. 


eat was 1 o’clock and a Saturday half holiday. 
s By Some hundreds of thousands who had to work 
were buckling down for the afternoon. Other 
hundreds of thousands were homeward bound, 
on trains marked ‘Saturday only” and in motor 
cars which choked every boulevard and highway. 
One of my friends at the office had deposited me at 
my door and whirled off for an afternoon of tennis. 
It was June, with fair weather, blue skies, fleecy 
clouds and both sun and breeze. After the long cold 
rains that we had had, such a day irresistibly drew 
one out of doors. There were many walks that I 
could take, trains and trolleys headed north, east, 
south and west, to good starting places, but to-day I 
decided that my room should be my starting place. 
A quick survey from my eighth-floor tower 
windows showed me the Muddy River and the lovely 
Parkway winding away southward to Jamaica Plain 
and Jamaica Pond, with just the tip of Peters Hill in 
the Arnold Arboretum showing up in the distance. 
To that green slope four miles away I would go, and 
lie down in the grass. But first I must get an easy 
way back. Old travelers to Europe book passage 
home before they book passage over. In tramping 
for me the ideal arrangement is “‘All the time in the 
world to go, and high speed and soft seats to come 
home.” So IJ called up the Information Service of the 
New Haven Railroad. “Give me a train back from 
Roslindale between 4 and 6 p. m. to-day,” I said. 
“You want to go to Roslindale?” a voice demanded. 
“No, I want to come home from Roslindale,’ I replied. 
“Nothing doing on that line,” said the voice. ‘Yes, 
hold on, 4.82 standard time, 5.32 daylight.” So I 
had almost four hours, for fifteen minutes at the most 
from the top of Peters Hill would put me on that train. 
It was more like summer than any day I had yet 
been out. The yellow warbler was singing his little 
song and the orioles were calling plaintively as I went 
down the steps from the Longwood Avenue bridge 
to the path along Muddy River. The deep shade was 
grateful—the first time this season I had chosen shade 
instead of sun. The hawthorns and viburnums were 
in blossom. The foliage on some of the trees was 
thick already. The last stragglers were putting out 
their leaves. Nothing was dirty or blasted. Will 
my readers in the far South and the Northwest and 
California understand when I say that it was “early 
June in New England” and on what must have been 
the same kind of day as that which inspired the famous 
tribute to June by James Russell Lowell? In my 
pocket I had some modern poems, and one of these 
expressed my thought. At first I felt selfish to be so 
happy. 
“To be out of the moiling street 
With its swelter and its sin! 
Who has given to me this sweet, 
And given my brother dust to eat? 
And when will his wage come in?’’* 


*Gloucester Moors, William Vaughn Moody. 
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Then I looked through the trees to a Brookline — 
playground crowded with happy children, and [| 
crossed Washington Street, Brookline, with difficulty, 
for long lines of automobiles were taking whole families 
into the country, and I saw men starting off with golf 
bags, and felt better about it. The fact is many more 
people are financially and physically able to tramp 
out to Roslindale and pay 24 cents to come home 
than care to do so. 

But Moody puts a real problem to us, not to be 
exaggerated to be sure, but not to be dismissed 
casually. 

“But thou vast outbound ship of souls, 
What harbor town for thee? 
What shapes, when thy arriving tolls 
Shall crowd the banks to see? 
Shall all the happy shipmates then 
Stand singing brotherly? 
Or shall a haggard, ruthless few 
Warp her over and bring her to 
While the many broken souls of men 
Fester down in the slaver’s pen 
And nothing to say or do?” 


Not even the most perfect day in June in the 
most idyllic spot can be happy without remembering 
before God those who can not have such times and 
places, or those whose hard or soft life has blunted the 
capacity to enjoy. 

The warbling vireo stays all summer with us, 
and one of these little plain birds was just bursting 
with melody as I went along, a wonderful red-winged 
blackbird settled down in the cattails, and all along 
the path my dear little song sparrow was singing. 
I must admit that young starlings also in great num- 
bers were making less agreeable noises as they de-~ 
manded ‘‘worms, bugs, for God’s sake anything, 
quick ma, hustle, my turn, quit shoving.” I could 
not feel as unsympathetic toward the parents with 
that crew to feed as perhaps I ought to, but certain it 
is that the starlings are multiplying too fast. 

I shall always think of this walk as marked by 
the most beautiful dogwood I had ever seen in the 
North. The bulletin of the Arboretum for May 24” 
had said: “Rarely has there been such a display of | 
flowering dogwood in the Arboretum and the vicinity © 
of Boston as at the present moment. On Long Island — 
and southward the blossoms of this tree are an an- 
nual spectacle, but hereabouts it is only when favored 
by a mild winter that it flowers freely. It is a small 
tree, usually not over twenty-five or thirty feet tall.” 

In the woods of the eastern part of the United 
States we have cornus florida, white dogwood, and — 
cornus florida rubia, pink dogwood. In the western — 
part of the country they have some of the oriental — 
species. Mr. Wilson of the Arboretum speaks of the 
dogwood as forming “‘an under story” beneath the 
shade of the taller trees of our forests “‘in rich, well 
drained soil from the coast well up toward the sum- 
mits of the Alleghany Mountains.” He also speaks 
of it as “rightly placed when it is on a slope rising 
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rom a pond where it can be seen across the water.” 
| Below Jamaica Pond there is a little pond named 
Ward’s Pond. Long ages ago glaciers scooped it out 
und piled debris up for banks. The dogwood on the 
1orthern side of this pond might have inspired Mr. 
Nilson’s comment, for there stand a dozen or more 
rees both white and pink. Although I was there 
line days after the bulletin it seemed to be still in 
ull glory. From there on I doubt if I was ever out 
f sight of dogwood until I reached the train, and on 
he train too I had glimpses of white dogwood off to 
he left backed up by dark hemlocks. 

Near Jamaica Pond, there was a change of 
cenery. Ahead stretched a beautiful greensward. 
[here was a far wider horizon. Soon I was in sight 
f the curving banks and dancing surface of this lovely 
heet of water. There was a good southwest breeze. 
he little ducks were bobbing up and down like surf 
oats. The majestic swans sailed in like liners. At 
est or In movement the surface of such a body of 
vater is peaceful and tranquillizing. “It rests one to 
ook at it,” remarks many an average person, not 
mowing in the slightest why it rests one. Nor do I 
now more than in part. Perhaps the sight releases 
omething in us which we have been hanging on to as 
mportant. Some old tenseness, of which we may 
lave been unconscious, may be is ended. Perhaps 
he quiet lake or pond expresses for us a deep longing, 
ind expression always helps. Perhaps there is a feel- 
ng down so deep that we are hardly conscious of it, 
hat the hand which holds these quiet waters holds 
is too. Sometimes a poor tortured soul is too far 
‘one and the waters call, and so life ends. But for 
he majority in the calm surface of the little lake there 
s rest and healing. 

Under the oaks now along the shore of the pond, 
ast the boat-house and refreshment stand where 
lursemaids and parents and children congregate, 
vith more views of lovely pink dogwood across the 
vater, on to the upper or southern side, where Pond 
treet goes off. The walk now was past half a dozen 
f the beautiful homes of Jamaica Plain to the Arbor- 
vay. These houses on Pond Street all have lawns 
nd trees of their own and acres of city property to 
90k at. One of them was surrounded by horse- 
hestnuts in full bloom, mostly white but one pink. 
Jpper Thirteenth Street, Washington, is bordered by 
vhite horse-chestnuts. On the Champs Elysees, 
aris, white and pink horse-chestnuts have been set 
lternately. A pink horse-chestnut is one of the sights 
f Lafayette Park, Washington, whenever it isin bloom. 
Vith its rounding top, its dark green leaves and 
triking blossoms, the horse-chestnut is a showy tree. 

Just after the Providence Road turns off the 
\rborway, we reach the Jamaica Plain gate of the 
\rboretum—just an hour from home without hurrying. 
Ve can afford to loaf now through a happy afternoon. 
n the Arboretum all guess work about the trees 
omes to an end, for they all are marked. With a 
ttle judicious copying of labels and study of Sar- 
ent’s or Wilson’s book, what a reputation for wisdom 
writer might easily earn. 

I sat down on an old gray boulder under a shag- 
ack hickory, and wrote a note to the Madame in 
Vashington. 
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The pheasant crowing at me from a near-by 
thicket, the high-bush huckleberry at my feet in full 
bloom, the sun and breeze and birds and flowers and 
trees, all were put into the letter and sealed up in an 
envelope to be sent off to Washington, but there 
seemed to be a good store of everything left. 

More horse-chestnuts, more hickories, more 
blueberries, innumerable bushes I did not know, a 
wretched smelling viburnum, and then I began to 
climb. Bussey Hill is the show place of the Arboretum. 
Here are the Japanese cherries, the crab-apples, the 
azaleas. Here also is a view on toward Peters Hill, 
where I was going, down to Hemlock Hill, off to the 
Blue Hills, and back the way I had come. 

The azaleas along the Riverway near our home 
were almost gone, the azaleas on Bussey Hill were 
still in their glory. 

Of one species, kaempfers azalea (rhododendron 
obtusum kaempferi), the common mountain variety of 
Japan, great numbers had been massed at the foot of 
three or four very tall old white pines, which had only 
a few limbs left on them, but which were models for 
an artist. Often I find views hard to describe. Often 
too I come upon things in nature deeply moving. 
But seldom if ever have I seen a contrast more start- - 
ling than here, where I found masses of this flame- 
colored flower from the Orient at the foot of the most 
beautiful but somber of American trees. Mr. Wilson, 
the present head of the Arboretum, says that “‘of all 
shrubs that Japan has contributed to the gardens of 
North America none is more strikingly handsome 
than this flaming Torch Azalea.” Professor Sargent 
introduced it in 1892 through seeds sent from Japan. 
“Had he done nothing else but introduce this plant,” 
says Mr. Wilson, ‘‘garden lovers would have just 
cause to bless his name.” 

The pinxter of my boyhood, the flame azalea 
of the Appalachian Mountains, and many others 
native and foreign, were blooming, had bloomed or 
were soon to bloom. This azalea exhibition starts 
in May and runs on into July. Pink, rose, yellow, 
white, red, orange, crimson—nearly all the species 
are here. The principal collection is on Bussey Hill, 
but they have been planted along the roads and in 
dense woods all through the Arboretum. One can 
not walk anywhere at this season in the Arboretum 
without running into some exquisite clump of azaleas. 

If they had been known in Palestine one would 
be sure that it was an azalea which Moses saw on 
Mount Horeb. One can be sure after seeing these 
masses of flaming color that in the history of man- 
kind there have been “burning bushes,” “‘which are 
not consumed,” ‘‘where the angel of the Lord appears,” 
and “where God calls out of the midst of the bush.” 

A little walk on Hemlock Hill, a little stop under 
the cedars of Lebanon in the heat of the day, the first 
of the rhododendrons, then the green open slope of 
Peters Hill and a long rest at the top. 

Now I could see why I can look to the top of 
Peters Hill from my tower room, for there stood the 
group of buildings where we make our Boston home. 
There too were Boston and Cambridge and Charles- 
town and the harbor and places up and down the coast. 

The other way were heights covered with great 
estates or lovely suburban houses, and the Blue Hills 
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off to the south and east smiling in the sunshine. The 
city of Boston showed above a line of lower hills, 
curved around their sides, boldly crowned their 
summits, came on advancing like an army this side 
of the hills. 

Whenever one is able to climb where he can look 
off upon a great city as a whole, the many and diverse 
impressions the city has been making upon him as 
he has traversed its streets fall into a kind of order. 
He is reminded of the countless services performed by 
which he lives. Yonder come the great ships, and 
with the glass I see a trader slipping quietly in. Here 
are the railroads—east, west, north or south—broad 
highways are there also, with men coming and going 
every hour of the day. 

And what are they doing? Handling little pieces 
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of paper which stand for wealth and power, buying 
and selling houses and lands and food and clothing, 
healing the sick, welcoming little babies, laying away 
the dead. Beneath the shining roofs are priceless 
paintings, great stores of books, laboratories where all 
manner of new things are coming to life. The 
criminal is there and his pursuer, the libertine and 
his victim, the judge on the bench, the lawmaker 
under the golden dome. 


We shall never list the activities of a great city, 


or describe adequately its swirling life. Calm, quiet, 
united, beautiful, it lay under the afternoon sun. Over 
it curved the dome of heaven, just as when the first 
settler climbed Beacon Hill and built his little shack. 

With the evidences all about of incessant change, 
there were the symbols of things that do not pass away. 


The New Motives to Denominational Loyalty 
Frederic Williams Perkins 


PWIET me begin with a personal confession of 
M9), faith. I believe in the Universalist Church. 
3] I believe that the Church Universal needs 
its distinctive contribution of faith and 
ervice. I believe in its message, its history, and 
its future. I believe that that future may be more 
glorious and influential than its glorious and in- 
fiuential past if—and that “‘if’? is momentous in its 
significance—we realize the essential genius of our 
faith and are wise and loyal and statesmanlike enough 
to utilize the new opportunities that providentially 
open before us. I believe that for this day of oppor- 
tunity were we brought forth. I was born a Uni- 
versalist. The deep joy of my life has been and is to 
serve as a Universalist. And my earnest hope is that 
in whatever new alignments may come, as come they 
will, a Universalist Church will be found worthy to 
carry on the Universalist faith when my day of service 
is done. That is why I utter my plea for denomina- 
tional loyalty in this present day. 

Yet if that loyalty. is to be intelligent, if it is to be 
anything finer than a clinging to familiar and beloved 
headlands when the open sea is calling, if indeed it is 
to partake of the noble spirit of adventure that marked 
pre-eminently the fathers whom we delight to honor, 
we must recognize that we are set in new and bewilder- 
ing surroundings. Old issues have largely passed 
away, or at least have changed their form.. New lines 
of cleavage disregard traditional ecclesiastical bar- 
riers. All this is a truism. But it creates a new prob- 
lem of loyalty. Once it was loyalty to a beleaguered 
citadel of faith. In some places it still is, and all 
honor be to the brave souls who uphold a banner which 
encompassing foes strive to lay in the dust. But in- 
creasingly it is true that old-time foes are hailing 
us as friends and calling us to join them in the march 
of the faithful against a common foe. Once the danger 
was that we be crushed by theological hostility. 
Now to some the danger is that we be suffocated by 
theological friendliness and good-will. 

I am not now concerned to discuss the question 
of Christian unity or any specific propositions for 
closer fellowship between denominations. These are 
only symptoms of the new situation that creates the 
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new problem of loyalty to our own denomination. © 


The practical question before us is: What new mo- 
tives to denominational loyalty does this tidal sweep 
toward Christian unity create? Or, to raise even 


more bluntly the question that lurks in not a few 
minds: Is any new motive to loyalty created by the — 


very fact that distinctively styled Universalists are 
no longer the exclusive possessors of the essence of 
the Universalist faith? 

What is it that has really happened? It is at 
heart a growing determination to insist that Christ 
shall be the interpreter of his own religion. To put it 
in the phrase that Fosdick has made popular, it is the 
purpose to rank the religion of Jesus above religion 
about Jesus. 
well as mental breadth. 


— 


That is what gives it moral passion as © 
It is a veritable evangel, — 


with much of what Professor Jacks calls “‘the lost © 
radiance of the Christian religion” in it—the glow and | 


passion of the original evangel when disciples had 
neither creedal systems nor ecclesiastical habits to 
bind them together, but only the Master. 
no disparagement of these nor of any Paul or Apollos 
or Peter, any Luther or Calvin, or Channing or Mur- 
ray, or Bushnell or Ballou. It only recognizes and 
honors them for what they were—ministers through 
whom thousands have been led to Christ, in whom we 
believe. 

Now because that has happened, because an 
increasing multitude of devout and loyal Christians 
have determined that Christ shall interpret his own 
religion, set its standards of discipleship and tests of 
fellowship, two other things have happened. 

One is the growing conviction that the essential 
nature of the religion of Christ is a purpose to do the 
will of God as he revealed it and to co-operate in the 
kingdom for which he lived and died. Jesus Christ 
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was a man with a definite business. He came to doa — 


certain definite thing—to set up what he called the 


-kingdom of God. Call it by any name you please—a 


social order, the reign of righteousness, a human 
brotherhood—to do the thing, not merely talk about 
it or argue for it or prophesy it, was his single goal. 
To accomplish that purpose he was glad to live; rather 
than desert it he was willing to die. He did many 


other things to our everlasting benefit, but they were 
subsidiary to his main task. He revealed God in a 
supremely. convincing fashion, but that was by the 
way. He revealed ideal humanity, but that was by 
‘the way. He taught certain eternally valid truths, 
but that was by the way. Revealer and teacher 
‘though he was, his primary business was to establish 
the kingdom of God, in which love shall be the scepter, 
brotherliness the only title to nobility, and in which 
the who would be chief must serve. All that he was, 
all that he taught, was but means to that end. If we 
believe in that work he was set to do, if we believe in 
him as the doer of it, if we will to engage in that 
business, we are engaged in the primary business of 
the Church of Christ, the only business that perma- 
ently justifies our being. 

The effect of this rediscovery of the primal thing 
in the religion of Christ has been nothing short of 
revolutionary. It shifts the emphasis from arguing 
truth to using it. When that shift of emphasis occurs 
many a hoary teaching once thought necessary to the 
Christian religion is discarded, or ceased to be thought 
essential, because it is not vital to the establishing of 
he kingdom of God. Behind the truth of Christian- 
ty is the drive of a dynamic personality, transmut- 
ing truth into power. It was with the effectiveness of 
ruth that Jesus was concerned, and the disciple 
who shares his spirit shares his concern. Under the 
ontagion of Christ’s leadership the disciple lifts the 
ruths of the gospel out of the theologian’s laboratory 
and blazons them on the banner of a militant host. 

Are you enlisted in that host? That is Jesus’ 
est of discipleship. He includes in his fellowship all 
who meet it. None are excluded by him because they 
happen to differ on questions subsidiary to it. 

Jesus was very explicit about that. ‘He that 
eareth these sayings of mine and doeth them”’’ builds 
on the enduring rock. ‘Why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things that I say?’’—so does he subor- 
dinate formal homage to moral allegiance. “By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one toward another’—so does he put his 
sign-manual on his followers of every age and creed. 
he lovers of God and men share the mind of Christ, 
and no lesser tests, whether orthodox or heterodox, 
ust be set to bar them out. 

That is one thing that has happened because 
hristians in increasing numbers are making Christ 
the interpreter of his own religion. The other thing 
s that as men have made primary the purpose of 
hrist they have come to substantial agreement in 
the faith of Christ, implied in that purpose and ever 
sustaining and directing it. The assurance is being 
ulfilled that he who doeth the will shall know the 
doctrine. Whatisthat faith? No one may presume to 
define it in its fulness, but it includes four controlling 
alements. One may term them the quadrilateral of 
the Christian faith. They are set forth in four su- 
preme incidents. 

One is the story of the man who had two sons. 
[It is Christ’s explicit declaration, in the face of direct 
challenge and denial, that the son whom the world 
2alled dead was alive to the Father’s deathless love. 
[t is his avowal of faith in the Universal Fatherhood 


of God. 
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Another is the story of the man who journeyed 
from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among thieves. 
Its hero was a spurious Jew, as a Samaritan was 
supposed to be. Our familiarity with the story blinds 
us to its spiritual audacity. In ranking any virtue 
of the despised Samaritan above the assured superior- 
ity of a priest or a Levite it is as if a modern preacher 
should rank a Jewish immigrant above a Mayflower 
descendant. If brotherly neighborliness could en- 
compass a Samaritan, inclusiveness had no limits. 
It was Christ’s avowal of faith in the Universal 
Brotherhood of Man. 

Another is the story of the two brothers who 
asked to sit on either side of his throne in his ex- 
pected day of worldly glory. No utterance of Jesus 
is more revolutionary than his rebuke, that called 
forth his statement of the new standard of social 
values he had come to establish. It is gradually 
turning upside down a world largely wrongside up. 
It is Christ’s avowal of faith in the Royal Law of 
Service. 

The fourth incident is the most dramatic of all. 
It was when he stood before the High Priest on the 
last day of his earthly life. The inevitable had hap- 
pened. His followers were cowed. The multitudes 


- had turned against him because he would not lead a 


political revolution. His accusers reviled him. The 
crowd smote him and spat upon him. ‘But he held his 
peace and answered nothing.” Why reply? The time 
for talking was past. Any words would be turned 
against him. But when the High Priest asked, ‘‘Art 
thou the Christ?’”’ he must answer. That was a chal- 
lenge.. To remain silent would be to seem to recant 
and deny. For himself he could be dumb, but for 
God and his cause he must testify. Clear as a trumpet 
call rang out his reply: “I am; and ye shall see the 
Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power and 
coming with the clouds of heaven.’ In the bold 
imagery of the old prophet of victory in seeming de- 
feat he virtually said: ‘Kill me as you will; my cause 
you can not kill. Men will yet see it come in the glory 
and power of the hosts of heaven.” It was the heroic 
speech of a faith that is the veritable substance of 
things hoped for. It was the power of one who en- 
dured as seeing the invisible. It was Christ’s avowal 
of faith in the Unconquerable Righteousness of the 
Living God. 

What is this faith, what is this purpose in which 
the faith is involved, but our cherished Universalism? 
That is what has happened when the professed fol- 
lowers of Christ have really followed him, when they 
have determined that he shall be the interpreter of 
his own religion. Many hold it who do not call it by 
the Universalist name. They have arrived at it by 
other roads than those of the theological controversies 
with which the name is too exclusively identified. 
But in increasing numbers they do recognize it as 
our distinctive contribution to Christian thought 
and endeavor, join with us in honoring the valiant 
defenders of it when it was a faith everywhere spoken 
against, and ask us to join with them in the task of 
Christianizing the world through its spiritual power. 

Now what new motive to denominational loyalty 
does this situation create? The situation exists. 
How shall we relate ourselves to it? What is the 
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new motive to loyalty to the Universalist Church as 
the distinctive agency of the Universalist faith? That 
_is the vitally important question to which I have been 
leading up. 

One answer is that there isn’t any new motive. 
The work of the Universalist Church is done, so say 
some. To the extent that others have come to share 
our faith and purpose, to that extent are we relieved 
of further responsibility. We can now honorably 
retire, lower our flag, silence our preachers, extin- 
guish our altar fires and abandon the temples in which 
they burned. Sic transit gloria mundi. 

’ I confess my utter inability to understand that 
logic. I have long puzzled over it. I used to puzzle 
over it in the early days of my ministry when some 
of the elders were bewailing the passing of the good 
old days when it was worth while to proclaim the 
Universalist gospel, for if they did not nobody else 
would. Why, in the name of common sense, should 
the Universalist faith seem valueless to us when 
others are paying it the supreme compliment of us- 
ing it?) Why should our spiritual capital shrink in 
our own valuation when it is the capital with which 
others are doing business? Why should the bugle call 
that to them sounds an advance to us sound a retreat? 

I am persuaded that any confusion on this point, 
which I believe is only a temporary incident in the 
process of inevitable readjustment, grows out of a 
failure to see that a faith is primarily something to 
fight with and not merely something to fight for. 
That is a vital distinction. If our faith is to us pri- 
marily something to fight for, then of course motive 
slackens in proportion as antagonism changes to 
friendship. That is the Nemesis that is bound to 
overtake so inadequate a conception of what our 
primary reason for being is. If we exist primarily to 
overthrow Calvinism, then our reason for existence 
goes in so far as Calvinism is overthrown. But if we 
are Universalists not so much because John Calvin 
denied the Fatherhood of God as because Jesus of 
Nazareth affirmed it and calls us to use it in doing 
his work, then zest and incentive for that work are 
quickened in so far as the dread shadow of Calvin- 
ism no longer blackens the sky. 

It was a great thing to fight for the faith of 
Americanism in the days when politically hostile 
nations desired and expected the death of the new- 
born Republic. It is a greater thing to fight with the 
American faith in the day when the more advanced 
nations realize that only its essential principles can 
transform an international slaughter-house into the 
abode of good-will and justice and therefore peace. 
So is it a great thing to fight for our religious faith 
when necessity requires. All honor to the brave souls 
who have done it and who, in many a theological 
wilderness, are doing it to-day. But why do we 
honor them? Why shall we erect memorials to 
many of them in the National Memorial Church? 
Because they have won for us afaith to fight with, not 
against flesh and blood, but against the powers of 
darkness of this present world, against all that denies 
God and « shoncrs man and thwarts the destined 
triumph of righteo sness and love. That is our 
primary business—to fight with that faith. It is the 
primary business of the Universalist Church because 
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it is the primary business of the Christian Church. 
Now and then, oftener in some places than in others, 
we have to turn aside and, like the builders of the 
walls of Jerusalem, win with the sword freedom to 
wield the trowel. But when that necessity is re- 
moved, or in the degree to which it is removed, when 
a foe of other days, who conscientiously opposed us 
then, strikes hands of fellowship with us now, let us 
thank God and return to the primary business, and 
use our released energies in the task of building with 
our faith our part in the kingdom of God. Is the Uni- 
versalist Church a citadel of faith to be defended or 
an army of the faithful to be led? Our answer to that 
question will determine the question of loyalty to 
the Universalist Church as an effective agency of the 
Church Universal. 

The present situation, then, the wider acceptance 
of the faith and purpose that are our spiritual birth- 
right, calls for a more intensive and thorough-going 
loyalty to the Universalist Church than we have 
ever shown in the past. That deep conviction I un- 
hesitatingly affirm. And the reason is that in our 
fidelity more than our own fortunes are involved. 

To be specific, two important responsibilities are 
laid upon us. One is to vindicate the worth of the 
faith that is coming to be the common faith of free 
Christians by exhibiting the fruits of a long estab- 
lished rootage. 

The attitude of a considerable part of the re- 
ligious world has passed through two stages and is 
entering a third. One was the stage of frank disagree- 
ment and active hostility. That was succeeded by 
an attitude of the tolerance of indifference. What we 
believed or what we did was of no concern to any but 
ourselves. But now we are the object of a new scru- 
tiny, friendly but questioning. The candid spirits 
in the more liberal churches and among the liberal 
elements in many churches recognize that the faith 
they have come to cherish is essentially the faith w 
have long held. , Theoretically they admit its truth. 
Practically they want to be shown. What does it 
amount to in the life of a church that has long pro- 
fessed it? Can they commit their fortunes to it 
without reserve? Or are there elements of spiritual 
weakness beneath its fair outward seeming? What 
are its fruits? More than we realize they are watch- 
ing us and inquiring of us to see. That is one of the 
things I have learned in the somewhat intimate asso- F 
ciations into which I have been thrown by my posi- 
tion as chairman of our Commission on Comity and— 
Unity. If they find us animated by a passionatall 
loyalty to the kingdom of God, if we have the power of 
sustained, co-operative effort, if we can conceive 
worthy enterprises and carry them through without 
losing heart, if we can trust each other as brethren and — 
work together as if we were children of God and as if © | 
right were might, then they do more than respect us. 
They trust the faith we demonstrate and incorporate 
it into their own personal and organized life. Honor 
be to us if we meet this supreme test! Woe and 
deserved impotence be to us if we fail! ;, 

The other great responsibility on us is that we 
regard our church as one of the agencies through — 
which a more universal Universalism can function. 
If we feel any obligation to function when we function | 
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alone, why is not the obligation immeasurably 
greater when a larger and more comprehensive fel- 
/lowship would function through us? The larger faith, 
whatever any one may call it, is going to function 
through churches, and in most cases through existing 
churches. If it can function through a Unitarian or 
a liberal Congregational or an open-minded Methodist 
or a progressive Baptist or a broad Episcopal Church, 
why not through a Universalist Church? Those 
others do not feel bound to extinguish themselves 
because their faith may be increasingly common to 
them all. Why should we elect to do so? We are 
needed more than ever because the common task of a 
united forward-looking Christianity needs all the 
strength of faith and substance and disciplined loyalty 
that any church can contribute. Those of us who 
believe most in the cause of unity through a common 
loyalty to the purpose and faith of Christ should be 
most conspicuous in loyalty to the branch of the 
Church Universal through which our service is to be 
rendered. For unity that is creative and progressive 
does not come through canceling but through aug- 
‘menting the uniting forces. There may be incidental 
readjustments, in some cases consolidations, but they 
are not the objectives. The business of a wider 
fellowship is to expand, not contract, to multiply the 
varied ministries through which the same Lord is 
served. To us as Universalists one of those ministries 
is the Universalist Church. Because we believe in 
the Church Universal, because we rejoice that a 
common loyalty is fusing into closer fellowship many 
Christians of intellectual variety, for that very 
reason—not in spite of it but because of it—we would 
see to it that the Universalist Church is a strong, 
devoted, tempered and tested agency through which 
the larger fellowship of Christ’s disciples can function. 
That is the new motive to denominational loyalty. 
One thing more is to be said. The new situation 
not only creates a new motive for denominational 
loyalty, it also sets up a new standard of denomina- 
tional success. We have to measure up to this search- 
ing requirement, that our outstanding distinctive- 
ness must be the distinctiveness of spiritual efficiency. 
As was finely said in the greetings sent by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association at the Syracuse sessions 
in 1925: “It has come about in the Providence of God 
and through the deepening insight and enlarging 
experience of men that the principles of religious 
thought and conduct long cherished in lonely fortitude 
by the churches of the Universalist and Unitarian 
fellowships have now become the conviction and 
possession of many minds and hearts;” and, because 
of that, “the challenge to leadership in the cause of a 
free and spiritual religion comes with a peculiar sig- 
nificance to our free churches.” In any attempt to 
exercise that leadership it is not enough that we be 
conspicuous for a great name; we must be con- 
spicuous for the efficiency with which we administer 
the great faith which others are more and more ad- 
ministering also, by whatever name they call it. 
The faith that will command the future, no matter 
how mightily spiritual reactionism and brutal mate- 
rialism rear themselves against it, is faith in the 
sovereignty of Love, the divinity of souls, the inex- 
orableness of brotherhood, the kingliness of service, 
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and the triumph of the kingdom. To the call of that 
faith men will more and more turn, and they will go 
where it is preached with power and lived with fidelity. 
That ought to be in a Universalist Church, for that 
faith is our birthright. There it ought to be preached 
by men big enough to understand its genius, which 
is something deeper than its traditional formulations. 
There it ought to be lived with serenity of spirit and 
with a fortitude of conviction that if God be for us, 
nothing can be against us. If itis, people will go there. 
If it is not, they will go where the real thing is to be 
found, under whatever name. It is a solemn and 
sobering condition that confronts us, but we ignore it 
at our peril. The way out of whatever bewilderment 
or confusion of purpose may exist in our denomina- 
tional counsels is not to yearn for an impossible isola- 
tion or to gird at the great tides of the Spirit that are 
sweeping us into closer fellowship with our natural 
friends that we may battle more zealously against 
our natural foes. It is to recognize frankly the fact 
that our church like any other will be judged by its 
power to grow the fruits that the new day demands, 
by the spiritual efficiency with which we work our 
faith. We shall be judged not only by contrast with 
our foes but by comparison with our friends. 

I claim no unusual power of spiritual discernment, 
but I have seen this day of decision coming and have 
tried to prepare for it and to prepare the churches 
I have served for it. For years I have said to my old 
church in Lynn, whenever occasion offeréd, that the 
way to ensure its own future in the new day was to 
make itself so vital an exponent of the larger faith 
that the larger fellowship that was coming would 
need it in its supreme task. To the denomination of 
my lifelong love and loyalty I say the same thing. 
The day of vindication of the Universalist faith has 
come. Shall it advertise the day of unreadiness of 
the Universalist Church? I believe to raise that 
question is to answer it. 

Let this be clear. It is our own spiritual child 
that is meeting us at the crossroads. God forbid that. 
the ancient tragedy be re-enacted, and that, like 
Israel of old, we reject him because he came in un- 
expected garb and we knew him not! 

* * * 
A CREED 
In fellowship of living things, 
In kindred claims of Man and Beast, 
In common courtesy that brings 
Help from the greatest to the least, 
In love that all life shall receive, 
Lord, I believe. 


In peace, earth’s passion far above, 
In pity, measured not nor priced, 
In all souls luminous with love, 
Alike in Buddha and in Christ, 
In any rights that wrongs retrieve, 
Lord, I believe. 


In truth that falsehood can not span, 
In the majestic march of Laws, 
That weed and flower and worm and man 
Result from one Supernal Cause, 
In doubts that dare and faiths that cleave, 
Lord, I believe. 
Ellen Glasgow. 
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The Religion of the President and the Spirit of America’ 


Stephen S. Wise 


=G|S it too much to trust that no one, in or out of 
the congregation within my hearing, will do 
this pulpit the injustice of imagining that 
it is desirous of promoting some candidacy for 
the office of President of the United States? This pul- 
pit is not interested in candidates; it is interested 
in and it will deal with an issue, which in its judg- 
ment transcends the significance of any candidacy, 
indeed, of any personality in the sight of the Ameri- 
can people to-day. A further plea remains to be 
made—that no one imagine that because he who 
stands in this pulpit is to deal with relationships 
of Catholic, Protestant and Jew within the complex 
of American life, therefore it becomes inevitable to 
speak with prejudice and bitterness. 

I shall speak as an American upon issues of the 
first importance to the welfare of our common coun- 
try, speaking neither pro nor anti-Jew, Catholic, 
Protestant. After a little time it may be too late 
to touch upon this issue, inasmuch as any discussion 
thereof may seem to be in partisan furtherance of 
a particular candidacy. 

I can think of no more fitting way of beginning 
the consideration of the problem we have set our- 
selves than by reading Article VI, Section 3, of the 
Constitution of the United States, which reads: 
“No religious test shall ever be required as a quali- 
fication to any office or public trust under the United 
States.’”’ Truly it may be said that this is so broad 
and clear and sweeping as to be unmistakable, from 
any point of view. And thus has the law been in- 
terpreted throughout the century and more of our 
history. Whenever a law has been enacted which 
has been subversive of this section of an article of 
the Constitution of the United States, such law or 
enactment has been declared to be null and void by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, as in the 
recent Oregon school case. If any man or group of 
men, however numerous, were to propose a religious 
test as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States, such proposal would, if it 
reached the Supreme Court, be dismissed as violative 
of the Constitution. 

Why then, it will inevitably be asked, shall the 
pulpit of a religious organization discuss in a more 
or less public way the unthinkable hypothesis that 
men may move to enact a law which will be sub- 
versive of this section of an article of the Consti- 
tution? Because I conceive it to be possible—and 
not only possible but imminent—that, while there 
will be no attempt to alter or amend the letter of this 
provision of the Constitution, yet a serious and 
organized and even widespread undertaking may be 
under way to violate the spirit which underlies the 
letter thereof. The jurisdiction of the United States 
Supreme Court can not be invoked touching such 
violation of the spirit of the Constitution as does not 
express itself in overt act or explicit law. If there is 
to be any challenging and checking of a proposed 
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violation of the spirit of the Constitution, it must be 
before the forum of public opinion, it must be by the 
common conscience and the publicly uttered judg- 
ment of all the American people. And I conceive that 
no place is more fitting for the utterance of repre- 
hension of the spirit which would actually undo the 
contents of an article of the Constitution of the 
United States without touching its form, than the 
pulpit of a religious organization. 

Just because there is no conjuncture of state and 
church in our country, it is the business of the or- 
ganized religious forces within the republic to keep 
the state free from any invasion of that spirit that 
reveres the several integrities of church and state. 

This is not the first time that this problem has 
come with more or less acuteness before the Ameri- 
can people. With reference to the bitternesses of 
strife that grew out of the Know-Nothing and A. P. A. 
movements within the last three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, I recall to you the circumstance that in the 
year 1908 there was nominated for the Presidency 
one of the finest servants of the nation in his genera- 
tion, who had, prior to that time, served as a Judge 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals, Governor-General 
of the Philippines and Secretary of War. This man, 
William Howard Taft, was and is a member and 
a lay-leader of the Unitarian Church. Though he 
had occupied some of the highest offices in the land 
prior to the year of his nomination for the Presi- 
dency, murmurings and mutterings arose in cer- 
tain orthodox so-called Christian circles touching 
the question whether a ‘‘Unitarian’”’ could be trusted 
as President, and the rumblings were heard, for the 
most part, in that section of the country in which 
to-day it is proposed to deny the spirit while affirming 
the letter of the Constitution. 

Some of us will remember the flaming protest 
of the then President of the United States, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, against the spirit which would deny 
the Presidency to a man upon no other ground than 
that he could not, in conscience, assent to the doc- 
trines and dogmas of the orthodox Protestant or 
Trinitarian Churches of the nation. The issue died 
down without reaching the proportions of an open 
battle, because of that fine catholicity of Mr. Taft, 
which had moved him, a Northerner, Republican and 
Unitarian, to name a Southerner, Democrat, Catholic, 
and officer of the Southern Army, as Chief Justice of 
the United States, and because the vigorous and 
stern protest of President Roosevelt, himself a de- 
vout member of one of the Protestant churches, 
gave a quietus to the unworthy position of those who 
themselves were half-ready publicly to cavil at 
the election of Mr. Taft as President. 

Again the issue is before us, and upon this occa- 
sion in simpler and clearer fashion. ' Viewing the 
reference of the preceding paragraph to the prob- 
lem that arose over the nomination of a Unitarian 
as candidate for the Presidency, one notes with 
real regret that the official organ of the Unitarian 
Church has taken—to quote its own words—‘‘the 
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bold and cold stand that a Roman Catholic must not 
* become President of the United States or make an 
effort for the office.” Thus writes the editor of the 
organ of the Unitarian Churches of America, the 
Christian Register. With all due regard to the editor, 
I consider that affirmation to be an act of apostasy 
from religious liberalism, an act of lamentable apos- 
tasy from the spirit which we call Americanism. 

Two questions there are which, whether asked 
or unasked, I must answer. The first and inevita- 
ble question is whether there'is any attempt being 
made to apply or require any religious test as quali- 
fication for public office. And if not, is there any 
real and formal effort to debar a man from the Presi- 
dency because he is a communicant of the Roman 
Catholic Church? And if the answer be no to this 
question, is it fair, is it just, to drag into the dis- 
cussion Article VI, Section 38, of the Constitution 
of the United States? My answer is: ‘Yes, because 
there is a campaign going on throughout the coun- 
try, which is not in the open and will not come out 
into the open if they who are responsible for it can 
avert publicity, a campaign which, as one journeys 
through the country, one sees and feels and touches 
on every hand. That campaign is deliberately and 
organizedly, though not formally, directed against 
the possibility of a Roman Catholic being nomi- 
nated and elected for the Presidency. The editor of 
the Christian Register ought to be honored, unlike 
most of those who share his attitude, for having the 
courage of his convictions and saying openly and 
frankly what I have heard whispered a thousand 
times in recent months, and what may, within the 
next few months, be repeated a myriad times, in one 
form or another, that ‘‘a Roman Catholic shall not 
be permitted to become President of the United 
States.” 

Before dealing with the second question, I 
would make clear that if the members of the Protes- 
tant Christian Churches of America, who vastly 
outnumber the members of the Catholic Church, 
believe that no Roman Catholic, no Unitarian, no 
Jew, no man who is not a member of one of the 
Protestant Churches, is fit to be or safe to be trusted 
with the Presidency of the United States, let it be 
said openly and unequivocally. In that case, let 
them who thus believe propose an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, repealing Section 
3 of Article VI, or amending it so that it shall read: 
“There shall be no religious test as a qualification 
for any office or public trust under the United States, 
provided a candidate be a member of one or another 
of the orthodox Protestant Christian Churches.” 
Let such amendment be offered. 

Let the thing be brought out of the dark and 
dragged into the open. My soul abominates the 
substitution of rumor and whisper, of innuendo 
and calumny, for public action publicly taken. The 
present attitude of whispering against a non-Protes- 
tant candidate for the Presidency is a bootlegging 
violation of this article of the Constitution. 

And the second question, which, though it be 
formally unasked, must yet be answered, derives 
from the problem whether it is wise for me as a Jew 
and rabbi to enter into a discussion of a problem 
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which seems to lie between Protestants and Catholics. 
Why not let them fight it out? I hear it asked on 
many hands. Why should we as Jews have any part 
in what is nothing more than a Catholic-Protestant 
quarrel? It is none of my business, provided I assent 
to the premise that I have no interest in the supremely 
important problem of proscription against a great 
Christian group of the population, because I am a 
Jew, and neither a Protestant nor a Roman Catholic. 
Though mine is the Jewish faith and I am a member 
of the Jewish group and fellowship, I will not for a 
moment assent to the fallacious and unjust premise 
which underlies all of the agitation against the pos- 
sibility of a non-Protestant becoming President of the 
United States, namely, that only a Protestant ought 
to be President. 

From the viewpoint of tactical advantage or 
strategic gain, I may say that which is unwise and 
hurtful to certain candidacies that now are before 
the American people. There are doubtless those 
who, hearing my word, or hearing of it through the 
medium of the public press, will argue: Now we face 
the truth. Not only does this man insist that a 
Catholic shall not be disqualified, because he is a 
Catholic, from being President of the United States, 
but he insists that even a Jew shall not be debarred 
from the office of President, as long as Section 3 of 
Article VI of the Constitution remains unrepealed 
and unamended: “No religious test shall ever be re- 
quired as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States.” 

I have no Jewish candidate to offer. Unlike a 
certain long-time candidate for the Presidency, who 
was forever nominating Jews for the Presidency be- 
cause he felt or knew that their nomination was un- 
thinkable, I am not thinking in the terms of to-day 
in relation to the office of the Presidency. But, 
whether somebody in New York or Montana is 
hurt; whether or not a chill runs up and down the 
undraped backs of some members of the Ku Klux 
Klan, I say that I desire the highway to office and 
public trust under these United States to be so widely 
and completely unbarred that a Jew and a Catholic 
shall have exactly the same right to be the President 
of the United States, if he be worthy and qualified, 
that a Baptist or a Methodist or a Congregationalist 
or a Presbyterian or an Episcopalian has or has had 
for nearly one hundred and fifty years. 

Some of my fellow-Jews lightly, and, as I see it, 
shamelessly assent to one of the major premises 
of the apostles of discrimination and proscription 
in our country. True, there are Jews, not a few, 
who do not seem to understand that as long as it 
remains an explicit dictum or unwritten law that 
no Jew shall be President of the United States, so 
long all of us Jews are citizens of the second class, 
accepting an inferior status in American life. 

I have not the least sympathy with those who 
imagine that the inferior status of Jews in America 
can be either ended or mended by securing high 
places for one or two or three or half a dozen dis- 
tinguished Jews. I am interested in the genuine- 
ness and sincerity of American life; I am concerned 
about the realities, and, being neither a partisan nor 
a propagandist, I affirm to-day that it is unjust and 
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un-American that there should be a boycott, silent 
and effectual, real though unorganized, to keep out of 
the Presidency of the United States any man who is 
not a member of one of the Protestant Churches of 
our country. That problem and the rightful solution 
thereof is infinitely more important than the question 
who will be nominated at Kansas City and Hous- 
ton, infinitely more significant than the question 
who is to be chosen as the next President of the 
United States. 

I shall not deal with a dialectic problem, the 
consideration of which would lead us too far afield. 
Therefore it is that I can not enter upon a full or 
adequate discussion of the causes which underlie 
the attitude of some, though happily not all, Prot- 
estant Christians in this country to the matter un- 
der discussion. Back of it, needless to say, runs the 
feeling of four or five centuries of bitterness that has 
divided the Protestant Churches from the Roman 
Catholic Church, an animosity that once was not 
inexplicable in the light of power used and misused 
by the Roman Catholic Church at certain times in 
its history and in certain places of its domination. 
But the gravamen of opposition to a Catholic les 
elsewhere, namely in the theory that a Roman Catho- 
lic can not be trusted because he is under the juris- 
diction and power of a foreign sovereign, the Pope, 
and that foreign sovereign may dictate his course of 
action in all matters as a Catholic even though he be 
President of the United States. If that be true, if the 
civil as well as the religious acts of a Catholic citizen 
of these United States be ruled and may be over-ruled 
by a foreign sovereign, then no member of the Catho- 
lic Church in all the land is fit to hold any public 
office, however unimportant, in the nation, or in any 
state, or in any city, or town, or village of the land. 
If it be true that eighteen to twenty million citizens 
of the United States yield nothing more than a par- 
tial and limited loyalty to America, and that such 
loyalty is conditioned and qualified by their primary 
and inevitably precedent loyalty to a so-called foreign 
power and sovereignty, then Catholics, even all 
those millions of Catholics, are unfit to be, and un- 
worthy of the dignity of, American citizens. 

Twenty million Catholics or nearly that number 
dwell in our country; they have held the highest 
offices in the land save for the Presidency. Twice— 
or is it thrice?—a Catholic has been Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, which, 
from one point of view, is almost as potent an office 
as is that of the President. In the one hundred and 
fifty-one years of our Independence, when has a 
Catholic done aught to justify the charge that mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic communion in these 
United States place the sovereignty and the juris- 
diction of Rome above the sovereignty of our land, 
our Constitution, our laws, our common welfare? 

We have, as a nation, declared that all men are 
free and equal. We have affirmed that there shall 
be no religious test or qualification for any office or 
public trust under these United States. Do we 
mean that or is it just a nice and high-sounding term 
with which we seek to adorn our Constitution? If 
we mean it not and if we are ready or half-ready to 
break the promise of this Article of the Constitution 


to the hope of a goodly portion of the American people, 
while keeping it to their ear, then let us expunge and 
eliminate it from the Constitution. Then let us go 
back to the Declaration of Independence and strike 
the name of Charles Carroll of Carrollton from among 
the signers of that charter of our liberties—Charles 
Carroll, a Roman Catholic, who, after signing his 
name, was told that men might not know whether 
his was the signature or another’s, whereupon he added 
“of Carrollton” that there be no mistake. 

Unless we now and forever stamp out the anti- 
American heresy that, despite the letter of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in spirit and in truth 
there shall be religious tests, we shall yet face the 
bitterest and cruelest of strife within the ranks of 
our nation. The problem is before us to-day, and 
to-day it must be met and solved, and solved aright. 
Without hesitation and without compromise, we must 
serve notice upon the hosts of bigotry that the en- 
lightened and unafraid elements of the American 
people will not tolerate such circumvention of the 
Constitution and of the spirit underlying the Con- 
stitution as is planned by those forces which indulge 
in the whisperings of an unholy conspiracy. If it be 
generally held that a Catholic is not fit to be Presi- 
dent of the United States, then let it be openly said, 
and let that belief be enacted into the law of the 
land, that Catholics may know and govern themselves 
accordingly, that for them, and for all other non- 
Protestant Christians, there is forever to be an in- 
ferior place and status in America. By the same 
token, I would have America understand that we 
Jews too demand that there shall not be an unwritten 
law—and unwritten laws in a democracy mean law- 
lessness and repudiation of the spirit of the law—that 
no Jew, however fully qualified and gifted, however 
finely loyal and consecrated, shall ever be, or be a 
candidate for the office of, President of the United 
States. 

I know two Jews in our country—it may be that 
there are more—whose service to America is on the 
highest level of our common life, ranking with the 
most distinguished service of any citizen or citizens 
to the common weal. Name statesmanship in Amer- 
ica wiser and nobler than the statesmanship of Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis; commend to me, if you can, a finer 
and loftier type of American citizenship than that of 
the Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York, Benjamin N. Cardozo. The Supreme 
Court of the United States? Yes. The Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York? Yes. The 
Governorship of the State of New York? Perhaps. 
But not President of the United States! 

Well, whether or not I am hurting Presidential 
candidates in New York and Montana by coupling 
with my affirmation of to-day the demand that the 
unwritten edict against the Jew as well as the Catho- 
lic be ended, then let it be so. For lam nota political 
propagandist or partisan pleader, I am an American 
teacher of ethics and religion. I am an American, 
and, as a religionist and ethicist, I have spoken the 
truth that America is bound to accept or else cease 
to be America—the truth that no man shall be barred 
from the highest place and the post of largest duty 


‘because of faith or race. 
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Tufts College Commencement 


HE seventy-second Commencement at Tufts 
College was held June 18 in the outdoor 
auditorium between the chapel and Ballou 

The academic procession was led by 
Dr. F. W. Perkins, who has served as marshal many 
years. Prof. George 8S. Miller was faculty marshal. 
Following them was the Salem Cadet Band, and in 
the following order Dr. John A. Cousens, president 
of the college, Harold E. Sweet, president of the 
board of trustees, the trustees, the candidates for 
honorary degrees, the honorary guests, the faculty, 
and the graduating classes. 

The exercises opened with a prayer by Dr. Lee 
S. MecCollester. Marion Philbrick Bridgess, of Clifton- 
dale, candidate for the degree of B. S. in the School of 
Liberal Arts, spoke on “Research—the Price of 
Progress.”” Mr. Bridgess was elected to Phi. Beta 
Kappa during the last year, and holds the highest 
academic record of any graduate of Tufts College. 
Clarence William Moeckel of Fitchburg, candidate 
for the degree of M. D., represented the Medical 
School, speaking on “Practitioner and Specialist.” 
Miss Mary Ransom, of Tufts College, candidate for 
the degree of A. B. in Jackson College, represented 
that college by speaking on ‘““Everyman and History.” 
Conard Bauger Rheiner, of Philadelphia, ‘Penn., 
candidate for the degree of S. T. B. in the School of 
Religion, spoke on “Freedom and the Church.” Mr. 
Rheiner is a graduate of the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance, and won second prize in the 1927 Greenwood 
Readings in Homiletics. Miss Eva Le Gallienne, 
who received the honorary degree of Master of Arts, 
represented the recipients of honorary degrees. 

Following the addresses President Cousens con- 
ferred the degrees upon the graduating class and in 
turn upon those who were honored by the college: 
Colonel James Francis Coupal, Charles Lanier Law- 
rance, Olive Dame Campbell, William Beebe, John 
Livingston Lowes, Dr. Frank Burr Mallory, Captain 
Curtis Hoyt Dickins, Eva Le Gallienne, and Prof. 
Charles Ernest Fay. As Colonel Coupal was unable 
to be present, the citation was read and the degree 
will be given later. 

At 12.30 a luncheon was served to those who re- 
ceived the degrees and their guests, and in the after- 
noon there was a concert on the campus by the Salem 
Cadet Band. Diplomas to the Medical and Dental 
School graduates were presented at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel. The Commencement season closed with the 
Senior Prom in Goddard Gymnasium in the even- 
ing. 

; The annual baccalaureate sermon was delivered 
June 17 by the dean of the Theological School, Dr. 
Lee S. McCollester. Dr. John A. Cousens presided, 
and the faculties of the several departments were 
seated in the chancel of Goddard Chapel. The gradu- 
ate body almost completely filled the chapel. This 
included graduates from the department of Liberal 
Arts and Engineering and the College of Women on 
the Hill and the Medical and Dental graduates from 
the schools in Boston. Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer read the 
scriptures, and the prayer was by Dr. Frank Oliver 


Hall. Dean McCollester took as his subject ‘‘Man’s 
Working Faith.”’ He said in part: 


“Men have two creeds, one which they profess and one 
which they live no matter what they profess. One is usually 
historic, traditional, and dogmatic; the other is vital, constantly 
changing, and from within. The essential working faith of men 
has universal elements. Man’s working faith develops from his 
three-fold adjustment to nature, to the move of civilization, and 
to personal experience. These adjustments go on in the lives of 
all, and they develop for men of all races an essentially world 
faith. God has chosen all races to contribute something for the 
progress of humanity. In some cases it is art, or invention, or 
philosophy, or religion, or science; but in the end every contribu- 
tion works out for the good of all. The progress of the human 
race is due to the deep and universal impulses of mankind, rather 
than to the temporary and individual activities of a few indi- 
viduals. Great leaders who seem to swing the world at times are 
but the channels through which the longings and the aspiration 
of mankind unspoken, find expression to the world. 

“The completion of civilization is not yet. No one knows 
how far along men making and world making we have gone, or 
whether it is as far to a civilization where the attitude of an 
Abraham Lincoln is the prevailing attitude of mankind as it has 
been from the attitude of the first savage up to the level where 
now and then a man like unto Abraham Lincoln appears. The 
long climb of humanity through the present time is indicative 
of the direction of humanity’s futuré. The faiths of men by 
which humanity has progressed have constantly altered through 
education and experience, and usually in spite of that inclination 
of many to hold that the things that are past should always be 
carried over into the future. The working faiths of men have 
strong qualities, and their truth is tried by the genuine con- 
victions of men and by the triumph it makes over’ the lesser 
ideal of earlier ages. 

“There are certain general qualities in this working faith. 
One is the recognition that constant change is a fundamental 
fact of being. Everything changes in the individual life from 
childhood to age; everything changes in the social world from 
the first conditions to the latest comforts of living. As in the 
passing of time our faces lose the flush of youth, and work in 
lines of character, so do our working faiths lose respect for 
some forms and ceremonies of earlier periods, and gain a new 
respect for the deductions of experience and the natural con- 
victions of the soul. While the lives of some grow out of their 
theories and the lives of others outgrow their theories, the theories 
of the earnest, creative souls grow out of their lives. 

“In the working faith of men there is the conclusion that in 
the end good is always stronger than evil and courage is better 
than fear. Out of man’s experience he learns that he always 
carries with him his heaven and his hell. The court of God in a 
man’s own soul never adjourns, and if a man can stand acquitted 
when all the facts are placed before his own conscience and 
knowledge, he need fear neither heaven nor hell, life nor death. 

“The problem before the college man and woman to-day is 
not any reduction of the technical excellence of our present 
civilization, but the putting into this modern giant a soul cap- 
able of controlling and directing wisely this creation which we 
have made. Not a less fine body does our modern civilization 
need but a greater activity of soul, that mind and body co- 
operating may make a finer world and better happiness for 
mankind. The challenge before the college man and woman 
of to-day, irrespective of the particular profession or trade into 
which the individual may go, is for a more earnest devotion to 
the development of the spiritual life of our civilization. Every 
one of the departments of modern activity needs the increase of 


‘knowledge, the quickening of conscience, and the sense of uni- 


versal responsibility. And that college of the present day fails 
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in one of its finest responsibilities to humanity if it does not in 
some small measure awaken its student body to a sense of this 
responsibility for a better and cleaner civilization, and give 
them something of an equipment whereby, in a strong and in- 
telligent and sane way, they may use their knowledge and their 
zeal toward making a civilization where the soul and not the 
body is in control.” 


Class Day opened with the seniors’ last chapel at 
9.30 a. m. June 15. At 10.45 the general chapel 
exercises, open to the student body, were held. Dr. 
Lee S. McCollester offered prayer, after which the 
address of welcome was given by Thomas M. Wilson, 
Jr., of Dorchester, president of the senior class. 
Chandler M. Wright, of Tufts College, delivered the 
Tufts oration, and Miss Lempi EH. Hukari, of Fitch- 
burg, represented Jackson. Miss Elinor P. Richard- 


son, of Gloucester, read the class poem. The singing 
of the class song, words by Miss Marion A. Greene 
of Hanover, N. H., and music by Miss Elizabeth A. 
Sonier of Medford, concluded the program. 

The main festivities open to the public began at 
2 p.m. when the tree exercises took place in the out- 
door auditorium between Goddard Chapel and 
Ballou Hall. George P. Nye, of Malden, known 
throughout his undergraduate days as the college 
humorist, and connected with the Glee and Dramatic 
Clubs, gave the tree oration for Tufts. Miss Lucille 
E. Powers, of Woodstock, Vt., also prominent in 
dramatics at the college, gave the tree oration for 
Jackson. The historian of the class, Ralph S. Fel- 
lows, of Hyde Park, gave the history of the class and 
the prophecy for the future. 


St. Lawrence University Commencement 


aH HE 1928 Commencement of St. Lawrence Uni- 
¥| versity—the 66th—was signalized by three 
interesting events. As far as the regular 

=} academic program of the week was con- 
carted these were incidental but none the less note- 
worthy. The first was the announcement of a gift 
by Owen D. Young of 200 acres adjacent to the 
present college campus. This large tract of land in- 
cludes the new golf course and makes the total area 
of the college grounds over 700 acres. More than 
half of this has come through the generosity of Mr. 
Young. The increased size of the campus from the 
original twenty-six acres indicates very well the great 
progress St. Lawrence has made in these recent 
years. 

The second event was the inauguration of the 
custom of an annual gift from the alumni to augment 
the current income and thus the usefulness of the 
university. The slogan of the committee which 
raised the fund was: “It’s not the principal, it’s your 
interest we want. Give the interest—keep the 
principal.”” The theory was that many of the alumni 
could pay the interest on relatively large sums of 
money, while they would be unable to contribute 
such amounts as principal. It was a dramatic mo- 
ment when, at the alumni banquet, Saturday eve- 
ning, Malcolm 8. Black, ’16, presented Dr. Sykes with 
a check for $12,000, representing gifts from 581 alum- 
ni. This surpassed, comparatively, the alumni fund 
campaigns carried on by Dartmouth, Williams, Wes- 
leyan and Yale. This money, which was for use for 
the immediate needs of the university, represented 
interest on nearly a quarter of a million dollars, and 
Dr. Sykes was assured that it was to be hereafter an 
annual affair. 

The third special feature of the week was the 
formal opening of the Gammie Pendleton Gaines 
Open Air Theater, Friday evening, June 8, with the 
presentation by the Mummers, the dramatic club of 
the university, of “As You Like It.” The play was 
produced under the efficient direction of Prof. E. R. 
Miles. The effect of the outdoor scenery was such as 
to bring the atmosphere of the Forest of Arden very 
realistically to the audience. The students in their 
several parts so acquitted themselves as to arouse the 


enthusiastic approval and applause of the large crowd 
present. Some of the players showed exceptional 
talent, and the whole production was quite above the 
usual character of an amateur performance. It was 
a source of gratification to many that Mrs. Gaines, 
who has been endeared to a great company of Lauren- 
tians for many years and for whom the theater had 
been named, was able, despite her very frail health, 
to be present. 

Returning alumni and friends found a campus 
not only enlarged but wonderfully well kept and 
enhanced in beauty. What was the president’s house 
has been converted into an administration building, 
with offices for the president, secretary, dean, and 
treasurer and also faculty and trustee rooms. Ef- 
fective landscape gardening has made all the ap- 
proaches to this building very attractive. 

The Theological School Commencement took 
place Sunday morning, June 10, in the Gunnison 
Memorial Chapel. Two young men, Max A. Kapp and 
Orin A. Stone, received the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. They also delivered theses, the first on 
“Modern Industry and the Modern Church,” the 
second on, “Religion in Education.” These were 
very different in character but each was of unusual 
merit and admirably delivered. The exercises, in- 
deed, were of such high order as to elicit outspoken 
praise for “the type of young men now being sent out 
from the Theological School’”’—to quote the comment 
of Mrs. Florence Lee Whitman of Cambridge, Mass. 
Three young women, Mary Clyde Garner, Birming- 
ham, Ala., Virginia Eddy, West Orange, N. J., and 
Carol Peabody, of Cleveland, 0., received diplomas 
qualifying them as Directors of Religious Education. 
Miss Peabody graduated the next Tuesday from the 
College of Letters and Science. 

The baccalaureate service was held Sunday. 
afternoon. The academic procession, headed by the 
college choir, marched from the library to the Gun- 
nison Chapel—a picturesque and colorfu!: spectacle 
against the green background of the campus. Dr. 
Sykes preached a stirring and eloquent sermon from 
Acts 3:5: “And he gave heed unto them, expecting 
to receive something from them.” His theme was 
the expectant attitude which should characterize 
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the college student and one in every period of life. 
Among other things he said: 


| “T realize that many people speak only of the promise and 
capacity of youth and after that of life setting into something 
conservative, staid and fixed, intolerant of change—a crabbed 
‘old age, impatient with the on-coming generations, while seeing 
little, if anything, ahead to gladden the heart and stimulate the 
|mind. It is difficult for me to conceive of a college graduate 
| ever getting into this frame of mind; it would be as if this class 
| should say next Tuesday after receiving their diplomas that there 
was nothing more for them to learn, no greater heights to scale. 

“To me education is living and loving and learning and de- 
veloping without any expectation or desire of graduation; it’s 
an endless process, something that lasts forever. There never 
will come a time when we will know it all, and can retire, be- 
cause having reached the end there is nothing more to acquire 
or achieve. 

“The most that these short years of college can do is to 
awaken and stimulate the moral and intellectual life of young 
people. We have confidence that interest thus aroused will 
induce them to continue the quest with ever-increasing zest 
and satisfaction, that they will become more and more alive and 
alert as truth and beauty unfold. 

“You who have motored through the White Mountains 
must remember the stone face in the Franconia Notch. It 
looks always toward the east, as if ever expectant of sunrise after 
sunrise. This is a true symbol of human life, of its endless 
capacity of doing better to-morrow than to-day. Though the 
sun may go down, it is always to rise again. We are led by our 
expectations, and as a rule I believe receive something different 
and better than we thought. 

“Class of 1928—this week of your graduation will be one 
of the most memorable in your lives. You are on the mount of 
vision, looking out over the world which June has clothed with 
nodding loveliness, strewing your path with her garlands. You 
are surrounded by those who believe in you and love you. Enter 
upon the new life just ahead with expectancy. 

“Do a man’s part and a woman’s part bravely. Permit no 
burden, however heavy, or cloud, however dark, to cause 
you to lose faith in God and His eternal goodness. There is 
nothing too good to expect of Him who is the Father of us all. 
Even the trials which await you, if faithfully endured, will en- 
rich and ennoble your lives and make them an inspiration to 
others. May the choicest blessings of heaven ever attend you 
through life’s journey.”’ 


After the baccalaureate service, quite a company 
of alumni gathered at Evergreen Cemetery to dedi- 
cate a monument to the memory of former Presi- 
dent Absalom Graves Gaines. This monument had 
been given by a number of former students of Dr. 
Gaines. Informal services were conducted by N. L. 
Robinson, ’77, Prof. H. P. Morrell, Dr. C. K. Gaines, 
Dr. A. B. Hervey, President Sykes and Dr. J. M. 
Atwood, the last two speaking in appreciation of the 
character and personality of Dr. Gaines, which were 
notable. 

The stone is a mammoth block of Barre granite, 
a perfect cube, rough hewn, weighing twelve tons, 
whose hammered face bears the following: 


Absalom Graves Gaines 
President of the 
College of Letters and Science 
1872-1888 
Erected by those who listened 
to his words and revere his memory 

Dim-eyed but undismayed 
Death found him at his post. 


The last two lines of the inscription were taken from 
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a poem written by Dr. Charles Kelsey Gaines shortly 
after his father’s death. 

Monday was devoted to a meeting of the board 
of trustees of the university, fraternity reunions, a 
baseball game in which St. Lawrence administered 
an overwhelming defeat to its old competitor, the 
Clarkson College of Technology, and a reception by 
President and Mrs. Sykes at their beautiful home. 

One hundred and nine seniors received their 
baccalaureate degrees at the College Commencement 
Tuesday morning. Two theses of exceptional quality 
were delivered, one on “A Defense of Youth,” by 
Anna Bertrand, and the other on “‘Is Religion Passe?’’ 
by Carlton Frazier. They were noteworthy for the 
attention they gave to religion, Miss Bertrand dis- 
cussing, particularly, the attitude of young people 
toward the church. Ten received their Master’s 
Degree in course, one being Nathan C. Morrell, son 
of Professor Morrell. Among the graduates was 
Theodore Hersey, who received honors in English. 

The honorary degrees conferred were Doctor of 
Divinity on Wallace W. Rose, of Lynn, and Thomas 
H. Saunders, of Utica; Doctor of Science on Dr. 
Roger Dennett, of New York City, class of ’98; 
Doctor of Laws on Charles Snow Brewer, ’91, of 
Utica. The last named is a native of Canton, a 


- trustee and enthusiastic alumnus of the university, 


and also a cousin of Dr. Sykes. All of the foregoing 
spoke both wittily and wisely at the alumni luncheon, 
which was held at the Brewer Field House Tuesday 
afternoon, three hundred alumni and friends at- 
tending. Dr. Sykes and Mr. Owen D. Young, presi- 
dent of the University Corporation, also responded 
briefly to toasts. 
* * * 
MICHELANGELO’S “‘CREATION OF ADAM” 
Mabel Hill 


Vast spaces stretch 

Beyond my grasp of mind. 
Perchance, some day, a man may learn 

To know the way 
And catch the meaning of it all— 

But in my little corner 

Of this world, 

I am content 

To be myself, alone, 

Content to stay— 

Yet not alone, 

For God is here 

To bless each 

Radiant day! 


Astronomers may measure 
Off the sky, 
And science prove 
The weight of stars. 
But I have felt 
God’s finger tips 
Touch mine! 
Supreme and wondrous miracle of all 
To know God’s finger tips touch mine! 
What care I for 
The myriad stars 
In purple sky, 
When I can feel 
The vibrant touch 
Of God on high? 
Wellesley, Mass, 
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The News Letter 


Frederick Lynch 


The Kellogg Treaties 

The treaties which Mr. Kellogg is offering to the Great 
Powers are the foremost topic of conversation in the world of 
internationalism. The great dailies carry columns of cables, 
discussions and editorials about them every day. They have 
perhaps done more than anything in recent years to turn the 
mind of the whole world toward the possibility and practicability 
of peace as a permanent foundation of international relation- 
ships. I need not refer to the treaties here further than to say 
that Germany, France and Great Britain have all received them 
with great cordiality, and are evidently as seriously interested in 
the outlawry of war as is our own Government. Germany’s 
response was quick and cordial—in fact she seemed ready to 
sign them about as Mr. Kellogg has drafted them. They have 
received much consideration by Great Britain and she stands 
ready to discuss them. Certain impossibilities which France 
saw in them in the beginning seem to be fading away in her 
mind. Whether the treaties are ultimately signed in their 
present form or not, our Government seems confident that 
something will come out of them which will be the farthest step 
the nations have ever taken toward the outlawry of war. 


The Defeat of the Naval Bill in the Senate 


The defeat of the Naval Program in the Senate came as a 
good deal of a surprise to the peace workers. It will be remem- 
bered that the War Department originally asked for seventy-four 
ships at a cost of $740,000,000. The peace forces of the country 
were thoroughly aroused and brought all their powers of per- 
suasion upon the House Naval Affairs Committee to make 
drastic cuts in this asked-for appropriation. Our own organiza- 
tion and others appeared before the committee, thousands of 
letters and resolutions were sent into Washington from the 
churches and church people, with the result that when the Naval 
Affairs Committee reported the bill into Congress, it had been 
whittled down to sixteen ships at a cost of about $275,000,000. 
In this form the House of Representatives passed the bill. It 
then went to the Senate. The Senate rejected the bill by a most 
unexpected vote of forty-four to twenty-two, so absolutely noth- 
ing is left of it. Of course it may come up again in the Senate 
next fall, and there is no doubt but that the militarists were al- 
most frantic in their disappointment and will stop at nothing to 
resurrect it, but at present itis dead. There seem to be only two 
explanations of this rather surprising happening. The first is 
that the mind of the country has been pretty thoroughly aroused 
on this matter and is getting a little tired of piling up vast armies 
when the world is thinking and talking peace. This feeling is 
very pointedly expressed in the slogan adopted by the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A. for the campaign they are undertaking 
to give widespread publicity to Mr. Kellogg’s peace proposals, 
namely: “‘Build Friendships, not Battleships, for National De- 
fense.’’ The second cause is probably the fact that the offering 
of treaties renouncing war as an instrument of national policy 
to the nations of the world, and on the other hand, carrying out 
a naval program designed to bring us nearer to parity with the 
nations which we are asking to join with us in this solemn re- 
nunciation of war, seemed incongruous in the last degree. 


The Methodists at Kansas City 


Our Methodist brethren spent the whole of the month of 
May in conference at Kansas City. It was one of the most 
interesting General Conferences the great Methodist Episcopal 
Church has ever held. They took prophetic stand on many 
questions. What is of interest to us here is that the Conference 
occasionally turned into a great peace society. The address of 
the bishops was a memorable production and should be widely 
read, because it is an outstanding example of how this great 
church, along with all the others, is insisting that religion must 
permeate every sphere of life. There is not a department of 


human activity that is not mentioned in this address with the 
admonition that it must be Christianized. I was particularly 
impressed with the ringing insistence that international rela- 
tionships must be brought under the rule of Christ. It was not 
many years ago that one heard only regular peace societies in- 
sisting that nations must govern their relationships by the same 
rules that obtained among Christian individuals, and that they 
should be accountable to just the same laws of morality as those 
to which Christians are accountable. Now we have the great 
national assemblies of the church taking as advanced positions 
as the peace societies used to take. The convention at Kansas 
City gave proof of the sincerity of its belief by urging the churches 
to do everything in their power to support the movement now 
being led by our own Government for the outlawry of war. 
Just while the Conference was in session the news was coming 
day by day from Europe of the cordial reception Secretary Kel- 
logg’s proposals were receiving by Germany and Great Britain, 
and of the willingness of all the Powers to consider them, and this 
increased the enthusiasm with which the whole subject of in- 
ternational peace was treated in the daily gatherings. Perhaps 
it also helped pass the very radical resolution against compul- 
sory military training in our schools and colleges, as well as a 
resolution protesting against further naval cruiser building. 
The overwhelming majority for the resolution against compul- 
sory military training in our schools and colleges was something 
of a surprise to everybody. The vote stood 865 to fifty, and there 
would not probably have been even fifty registered against it 
had not the question of advertising general military camps by 
the Government on mail matter been included in the con- 
demnation. President Marsh of Boston University made one 
of the most stirring speeches of the Conference, in a denuncia- 
tion of militarism as ‘‘un-Christian,’’ and insisting that the time 
had come for the church to have done with the whole war busi- 
ness. 


The American Peace Society Centennial 


The American Peace Society celebrated its centennial in 
Cleveland May 7-11. The meetings were largely attended and 
aroused a good deal of interest. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the American Peace Society, through all its years of pro- 
phetic leadership, prepared the way of the League of Nations, 
Locarno and Mr. Kellogg’s movement for the outlawry of war. 
The meeting at Cleveland was full of promise that the hundred 
years old society will play its part in the leadership into the new 
world order. The meeting did not issue a statement, as the di- 
rectors of the society have to pass upon all matters of policy, 
but it heard reports from several commissions it had set up, on 
the international implications of industry, justice, education, 
religion and social agencies. There was also a special commis- 
sion on the Co-ordination of the Efforts for Peace. The large 
audiences, besides listening to these reports, heard many dis- 
tinguished speakers from both Europe and America—diplomats, 
statesmen and educators as well as the outstanding leaders 
in the various organizations working for international peace. 
There was not always unanimity as to the best methods of 
securing permanent peace, but there ran through every address 
the conviction that the time had come to rid the world of war. 


The International Implications of Religion 


To my mind the most significant report made at Cleveland 
was that presented by the Commission on the International 
Implications of Religion. I wish there was room to print it 
here. Every Christian should read it and demand that his church 
take the same prophetic stand. It starts with the affirmation 
that war is the repudiation of religion, denying both the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. It insists that there 
is but one moral law, binding alike upon states as upon indi- 
viduals. It insists that the abolition of war is an imperative 
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duty of organized religion to-day. It speaks boldly against in- 
creasing national armaments, claiming that it inevitably leads 
to international competition in armaments. It opposes compul- 
sory military training in public schools and colleges; it calls for 
more general co-operation on the part of the United States 
with the peace agencies which the governments have already 
set up, such as the World Court and the League of Nations. 
Finally and best of all, it comes out ringingly for the outlawry 
of war and the enthusiastic support on the part of all Christian 
people of the efforts now being made in this direction—referring 
to the negotiations being carried on through our State Depart- 
ment. Let me quote this one paragraph: “We believe that war 
should be outlawed. It should be branded as a crime under the 
law of nations. We hail with joy the efforts now being made 
by our Government to induce the great peoples of the earth to 
join in a covenant which will forever outlaw war, and which 
will bind them to a peaceful adjustment of all controversies.” 
If the American Peace Society will adopt this report in good faith 
as the basis of its program it will again assume its place in the 
leadership of the movement for a warless world. 


The President’s Memorial Day Address 


It is a cause for congratulation that so many of our Memorial 
Day orators this year devoted their speeches to the eulogizing 
of peace rather than war. There has been a great change in 
this regard. This year it is more evident than ever, probably 
because the Kellogg proposals are so engaging the mind of the 
world that they color everything that is said. The speech of 


President Coolidge at Gettysburg was admirable in every way. . 


He is very moderate in what he said about national defense 
and apparently cherishes no great disappointment over the 
defeat of the Naval Bill in the Senate. At least he did not give 
any expression to it. All he had to say about armament, was 
that we had to simply keep a naval force necessary for the 
protection of our commerce but that he was extremely desirous 
of having the world know that the United States intended us- 
ing its navy purely for defense purposes and to promote general 
peace and tranquillity. “‘No other nation has anything which 
we would think of taking by force.’”’ He expressed his pleasure 
that the Pan-American Conference which met at Havana last 
January passed a resolution calling a conference of all the Amer- 
ican states to meet in Washington within a year to draft treaties 
of arbitration and conciliation. But he spent the latter part of 
his time in urging the people of the nation to get behind the 
Kellogg treaties with enthusiasm. It is exceptionally worthy of 
note that the President of the United States seemed so op- 
timistic about the possibility of the treaties coming to a success- 
ful conclusion. He referred to Mr. Kellogg’s ofier as one of the 
most impressive peace movements that the world has ever seen. 
He said that the treaties had met with very favorable reception. 
“Not only has the idea of a multilateral treaty for the renuncia- 
tion of war been endorsed by public opinion here and abroad, but 
the Governments themselves have approached the matter with 
an interest and sympathy which is most encouraging.”’ 


The Reaction Against the D. A. R. Black Lists 


The hundreds of reputable leaders of public life who are 
black-listed by the D. A. R. and the other societies of profes- 
sional patriots take the whole thing pretty much as a joke, but 
it is gratifying to see that the public at large is taking it rather 
seriously. The actions of the D. A. R. have had some very 
fruitful results. For instance, eight or ten of the most con- 
spicuous members in New Haven have resigned as a protest to 
this nefarious business, and I imagine that their example will 
be followed all over the United States. Others who are remain- 
ing in the organization are doing everything they can to ex- 
punge this blot upon the fair name of the D. A. R. and restore 
the organization to sanity. Meanwhile the silly business goes 
on in other directions. A book has just been published in Chicago 
by a Mr. Smith and a Mr. Johns called ‘‘Pastors, Politicians and 
Pacifists.”’ It is an attack upon the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ. I suppose the men who wrote it are serious. 
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It is hard to believe that any two men of any intelligence could 
print such bunkum as appears upon its pages, but I should gather 
from the introduction by the publishers that they are not pro- 
fessional humorists. They are better. Will Rogers seems gloomy 
beside them. Every page is full of (if not misstatements) mis- 
interpretations. There is a biographical chapter under which 
most of the officers of the Federal Council are treated showing 
their relationship to other extreme and radical organizations. 
Such books as these probably help rather than harm our cause, 
because every sensible reader sees the absurdity of the state- 
ments made. Meantime, Dr. Fosdick has paid his compliments 
to the D. A. R. from the pulpit, and I wish there was room to 
quote his rather stinging words. As a ‘‘son of the American 
Revolution” he protests that the daughters have forgotten what 
independent stuff their sires were made of, and should not be 
now criticising those who are the real spiritual descendants of 
their ancestry who conceived it their highest duty to say what 
they thought, even though the whole government should be 
against them. ‘“‘One does not mind being on the D. A. R. black 
list,’’ asserted Dr. Fosdick. ‘‘I never found myself in a more 
honorable company with whom I would more gladly be asso- 
ciated than the personalities and organizations on that black 
list. If the D. A. R. is going to have a black list, one should 
pray to be on it; to be on their white list would be a disgrace.” 


International Good Will Congress: In New York, Nov. 11-13 


The program for the great International Goodwill Congress 
and the 13th annual meeting of the World Alliance this fall in 
New York is rapidly assuming definite shape. It is the tenth 
anniversary of the signing the Armistice and much is going to 
be made of this Congress. There are going to be great mass 
meetings in the Metropolitan Opera House and Carnegie Hall 
and other places, and it is expected that hundreds of delegates 
from all over the country will take part in the general sessions 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. Such men as Senator Borah, Dr. 
Norwood of London, Congressman Burton, Dr. Cadman, Hon. 
William E. Dever of Chicago, Dr. Fosdick, Bishop McDowell, 
Dr. Poling, Professor Shotwell and Hon. William Allen White, 
have already accepted invitations to speak. The list is much 
longer. I am glad to say that we are to have also the presence 
of several prominent women, including Jane Addams and Justice 
Florence Allen. We hope to have prominent guests from Europe, 
and negotiations are now under way for some of the outstanding 
leaders in the peace movement both of Great Britain and the 
continent. It is a little difficult to forecast just what form the 
discussions will take; it all depends so much upon what happens 
between now and November. It may be that the Kellogg pro- 
posals may then be before the nations for action, in which case 
the Congress will have a great opportunity. It is confidently 
expected that Secretary Kellogg will take part in the congress. 
I hope that every one of my readers is planning to be present. 
A committee has been appointed to carry on a preliminary cam- 
paign before the churches and schools and all kinds of organiza- 
tions during the week preceding the Conference. Prominent 
speakers are to be here and they will be sent to churches and 
audiences of all kinds. The committee is exceedingly anxious 
that every pastor, not only in Greater New York City, but in 
the whole state and surrounding states, should devote Armistice 
Sunday to the discussion of international peace and at the same 
time make reference to this great Congress which will then be 
in progress in New York City. 


European Meeting 


The arrangements for the European meetings in which the 
World Alliance is directly or indirectly connected, have finally 
been perfected. On Aug. 19-21, all the religious editors of Europe 
are to be brought together at Cologne; I have the pleasure of 
being one of the speakers at this gathering. Following that 
will come the meeting of the World Alliance Conference at 
Prague, August 24-30. About five hundred delegates are ex- 
pected, and it will probably be one of the most important meet- 
ings the World Alliance has ever held. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE REV. GEORGE WOOD IS CORRECT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You are usually right, and always fair and frank, but a word 
in your editorial on the ordination of Dr. Rice is apt to mislead. 

You say, ‘‘We perhaps ought to add that those Universalists 
present who took the communion did not give their sanction to 
the doctrine of transubstantiation.”’ 

Of course if it is meant that those Universalists who par- 
took of the holy communion did not accept the papal theory, 
well and good; but it might be taken to mean that such belief 
is held by the Episcopal Chureh, which is not the case. 

I do not believe there is a clergyman of the church who 
believes that the substance is changed; it becomes the vehicle 
of Christ’s presence, which is spiritual. 

George Wood. 


Our correspondent is correct. He might have added that 
the majority of Episcopalians have advanced beyond consub- 
stantiation as well. 

The Editor. 


* * 


THE REORDINATION OF DR. RICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems to me that there is another side to the reordination 
of Dr. Clarence E. Rice which you do not consider. It ought to 
be possible for any one of our Universalist ministers to enter 
another fellowship without causing any feeling. Just as we re- 
joice when some minister joins our fellowship, we ought at least 
to bid a man hail and God-speed when he leaves us. As Cephas 
Lynn used to say, “Our door swings both ways.’’ To me the 
question of Dr. Rice’s reordination is complicated by the state- 
ment you make in the last issue of the Leader. You say in effect 
that Bishop Slattery recognizes the validity of our Universalist 
ordination vows, but that the only way to get into the Episcopal 
ministry is to be reordained, and, therefore, Dr. Rice consented 
to be reordained. 

Several years ago, I had a very close friend who thought 
seriously of giving up his Unitarian ministry and entering the 
Episcopal ministry, and one of the contributing factors in this 
matter was my friend’s admiration for Dr. Slattery, who was 
then of Grace Church, New York. After a conference or two 
with Dr. Slattery, my friend gave up his idea of joining the 
Episcopal priesthood. I think Dr. Slattery told my young friend 
that he need not consider very seriously the apostles’ creed, 
that while the canon law required that it be used at every morn- 
ing service, Dr. Slattery said it was sung at his morning service. 
The vows which my friend must have taken in addition to his 
belief in the apostles’ creed, he said he could not take and pre- 
serve his intellectual respectability. So after some months of 
careful study this friend gave up any thought of entering the 
Episcopal priesthood. 

I think you ought to publish the vows that Dr. Rice was 
obliged to take. Moreover, if Bishop Slattery is correctly re- 
ported in the Leader, I think I disagree seriously with his posi- 
tion in another matter. You quote him as saying that Dr. Rice 
was reordained in order that he may perform a “‘larger service.’’ 
I can easily understand how Dr. Rice may become an Episco- 
palian, how his heart and soul are quickened and how he can 
enter into the life of his new surroundings with greater zeal. 
But_to me with my outlook, it would be like going backward and 
it would be a lesser service instead of a greater, to join the Epis- 
copal priesthood. Aren’t the words of Bishop Slattery meaning- 
less when he says he recognizes the validity of our Universalist 
ordination and then requires a new ordination? Do not the acts 
of Charles L. Slattery, the Bishop, contradict the words of 
Charles L. Slattery, the man? 
pe Dr. Thomas J. Sawyer used to say to me, many years ago: 
‘The Universalist Church is either right or else it’s wrong. If 
t_is rig ht let’s cling to it; if it is wrong, let’s do away with it.’ 


In perfect frankness, I can not understand how I could take a 
vow to get into the Episcopal priesthood and still believe in all 
that I have held most dear in the Universalist Church. One of 
our well-known ministers in central New York, some years ago, 
was invited to read an essay before a group of Episcopal minis- 
ters on why he was a Universalist. At the conclusion of the 
address, some one said: ‘‘We all agree with you. Why not join 
our fellowship?’”?’ What my friend said I will not here relate. 

I am heartened by our needs. Our pioneers enthrall me. 
To breathe is not enough. 


“Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the paths 
Of all the western stars, until I die.”’ 


Lyman Ward. 
Camp Hill, Alabama. 


* * 


A REJOINDER IN JUST THE RIGHT SPIRIT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It has been with a great deal of interest and I hope some 
profit, that I have been reading the Christian Leader during the 
past two months. All the editorials breathe a fine Christian 
spirit. You would expect that your editorial of May 5 on the 
proposed union of our church (Christian Church) with the Con- 
gregational Church would interest me. On the whole it seems 
very fair, though one part is not exactly clear to me, where you 
say, ““We have not heard any of the more liberal Congregational 
churches of New England point out the more conservative creeds 
of Christian churches in Ohio or North Carolina and express 
fear that liberalism will slowly be strangled by the new contact.” 
For we neither have a creed as a church, nor do any individual 
churches have any creeds, but rather the whole church is founded 
on “‘individual interpretation of the Scriptures, the right and duty 
of all.”’ We do not boast that we are liberal or that we are 
conservative, for we are neither as a church. Some of our men 
are theologically very liberal and others quite conservative, 
and men of almost every conceivable degree of liberalism or 
conservatism find a place in our brotherhood. This would seem 
inevitable based on our principles as a church, though it is true 
even here that no member or pastor must subscribe to these 
principles to join our ranks. 

There is one article, in the May 26 issue of your fine paper, 


_ on the book of Job, entitled ““‘The Premier Dramatic Poem of 


the Bible,’’ by Anderas Dummkopf, that I enjoyed very much. 

But my main object in writing to you at this time is to at- 
tempt to set at rights with regard to our Christian Church, your 
correspondent from Blanchester, Ohio, who wrote in the June 16 
issue of the Leader. 

In the first place, so far as I can find out from the 1928 
“Christian Annual,’’ we have no church in Blanchester, Ohio. 
I would suggest that Mr. Lowry inquire about the headquarters 
of the “Christian church’’ in his town. My guess would be 
that its headquarters are either in Cincinnati, Ohio, or Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, or, in other words, the church there is a Disciples — 
church. Many of the Disciples churches go by the name of © 
“Christian church,’’ and this is by no means the first time that 
this has caused much confusion. Theirs is a larger body and so — 
very often when I say that I am a member of the Christian 
Church people take it for granted that I am a Disciple and it 
seems hard to disillusion them. But ours is the only church that 
legally goes by the name ‘Christian Church,’’ and our head- 
quarters are at Dayton, Ohio. 

Of course by this I do not mean to slam the Disciples Church, 
for I know that there are many great men of God who hold | 
membership in that body. 

In the second place I do not deny the possibility of there 
being one of our churches in Blanchester, nor do I say that the 
minister could not have been ordained by one of our conferences, 
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For it does not put too much of a strain on my imagination to 
believe that in our brotherhood there might be a few men who 
could say things similar to those said by this pastor to the 
graduating class of the high school. It, no doubt, is true that 
“the people of his church agree with his sentiments,”’ if by this 
is meant the members of the local church that I suppose is a 
Disciples church. But if by this is meant the members of the 
Christian Church as a whole, then I do not think the remark is 
fair, and I gather that the correspondent thinks that it would 
apply, even if he does not state it directly. For I know of many 
members of the Christian Church who would repudiate the re- 
marks made, just as strongly as our Universalist brother. 

Somehow I feel that Mr. Lowry has in some way got a dis- 
torted view of our church. Dare I suggest that he read from 
time to time our weekly, the Herald of Gospel Liberty, and if 
possible procure and read that very fine book on the problem 
of the seeming conflict of religion and science, entitled ‘‘Think- 
ing Through,” by the editor of our weekly, Alva Kerr? 

Frankly, I am in perfect sympathy with the principle of our 
church, which states as our purpose, “‘the union of all the fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ, to the end that the world may believe,”’ 
not any creed, but on Jesus and his way of living as being the 
best way. So I am delighted at the present movement toward 
the organic union of the Congregational Church and ours. But 
thisisbutafirststep. Allthe congregationally governed churches 
ean and I think ought to unite in the near future. Other churches 
too, may follow in their train, so that there may in truth be a 
“United Church of the United States.’ Can you wonder then 
that I look forward with joy to the time when the Universalists 
may be one with us? 

No one could bear ill feeling toward Mr. Lowry for the 
stand that he has taken, for beyond doubt it is but another 
ease of misunderstanding, and I know that many of our people 
have misunderstood the stand taken by the Universalist Church, 
and for that reason have not had fellowship with them, when to 
do so would have been for the good of all. So in closing, I wish 
to say that your correspondent need have no fear for the “‘tender 
plant of Liberalism’ by a union with our body. 

William G. Fletcher. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * 


“WHERE ARE WE AT?”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your issue of June 9 is a dingbuster, whatever that may 
mean. It almost rivals the June issue of Harper’s. Whenever 
I look for trouble, I always read the Leader, and I have never 
been disappointed. And the more trouble there is, the better I 
like the Leader. 

Jessie Dowlin’s fragmentary address on “The Church and 
the Young People’”’ is a fairly accurate reflection of public opinion 
on the subject. In so far as it presents the truth, it can fairly 
be summarized in Judge Murray’s stinging sentence, ““The young 
people to-day are not willing to pay the price of happiness.” 

Then we have John Murray Atwood’s effort to tell us what 
Religious Education is. Atwood is always interesting. I 
humbly submit, however, that when we learn to discard the 
word “education,’’ and substitute for it the word ‘‘inspiration,”’ 
‘we shall draw very much nearer to the heart of this tangled sub- 
ject. We still have to learn, apparently, that religious education 
is not the same as religious inspiration, and that, if religious 
inspiration is lacking, religious education will be all but worth- 
less. Religion, if it is anything under heaven, is the mystery of 
God’s own life in human souls. Education, howsoever we may 
twist and turn it, is mental culture—analysis, synthesis, classi- 
fication—and religious education is no exception. If all the 
discouraging conditions enumerated by Dr. Atwood are true, a 
John Wesley could do more single-handed to straighten them out 
than all the religious ‘‘educators” in America. Life only begets 
life. To produce life through education will be about as success- 
ful as the discredited effort at “spontaneous generation.”” When 
everything else has been tried, perhaps some bright professor 


will happen to think that the prayer meeting may still be a 
source of life. The more I think on this subject, Mr. Editor, 
the more I applaud that vulgar Frenchman who, about three 
years ago, told us in plain words that the human race is a d— 
fool. 

Elbert Whippen’s tilt with Dr. Tomlinson is important 
only as it shows both youth and age at their best. The one is 
trimming his sails for the open sea; the other is returning to the 
harbor with a cargo of precious experiences. Where Dr. Tom- 
linson is now, Mr. Whippen will some day be, if his life is pro- 
longed. On the whole, however, nearly every article in your 
issue of June 9 confirms the impression that the world of mind 
is in a state of chaos; nothing is settled, everything is fluid. 
To some people, doubtless, this is a desirable condition. It 
supplies a deal of muddy water, in which profitable fishing can 
be done. To your humble correspondent, however, it seems 
clear that the present generation must soon settle down to 
something definite, in life and in thought, or a flood may over- 
take us before the Ark is finished. 

Oluf Tandberg. 

Mechanic Falls, Me. 

* * 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN MEMORY OF DR. SHINN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I intended to send another $100 to Dr. Lowe in your care, 
for our Washington Memorial Church, preferably this one, in 
memory of my half brother, the late dear Dr. Shinn, who, after 
he had helped to restore the Union in the war that threatened 
its life, prepared himself for the Universalist ministry and, al- 
though they call him dead, still lives in the many hearts he com- 
forted, the many homes he made glad, the many churches he 
caused to be built. As the last years of his life work were in the 
South, I deem it most fitting that that section of our dear Zion 
be represented in our National Memorial Church at our National 
Capital. And possibly, as I was Southern born as was Dr. Shinn, 
it may be proper for me to covet the privilege and the honor of 
heading the list of the Dr. Shinn Memorial subscribers, and you 
may set the amount of $100 against my name for that purpose, 
and in case the subscription of $500, the amount required, as 
named by you, should fall short, I may help some more. 

LeRoy Frederick Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vt. 

* * 
MISS ULRICH’S TRIBUTE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It does not seem possible that Mr. Fortier has passed on! 
His energy, enthusiasm and devotion were such that for the Uni- 
versalists of New Hampshire and Vermont his name will live 
for many a year. 

Two months ago, after another five weeks’ stay in the hos- 
pital, he wrote to me: “‘I am making what is probably my final 
fight. However, courage is good and the future looks all right 
to me.”’ Those words express Mr. Fortier’s spirit better than 
any that others could write. . 

The ministers who worked under Mr. Fortier’s superin- 
tendency could not help but appreciate his constant readiness 
to be of help. He did not hesitate to criticise where he thought 
criticism was needed (we all remember his annual reports), nor 
did he hesitate to praise. In time of sickness or trouble he was 
always ready with words ‘of sympathy and courage. He sent 
out many a letter requesting aid for some aged minister who was 
in need. 

Mr. Fortier preached mostly to country churches, but not 
because he could not become pastor of a city church, rather be- 
cause he loved the country church and felt that the power of 
Universalism lay in the country. In spite of tempting calls he 
carried on where he felt he was most needed. 

This is but a word of appreciation. Other ministers who 
knew him longer and better can, no doubt, say more. 

Helene Ulrich. 

Niantic, Conn. 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 


B. of the N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


320. Mr. and Mrs. Stacy B. Hall, South Eliot, Maine. 
Gerald O. Hall. 
321. George Day Ryder, Danbury, Conn. 
Jessie Day Ryder. 
322. Grace M. Parker, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Mrs. Henry E. Parker, 
323. L. A. McCrumb, Maud McCrumb, Mary McCrumb, 
Jamestown, Pa. 
Joseph Bird Herrick. 


324. L. A. McCrumb, Maud McCrumb, Mary McCrumb, 
Jamestown, Pa. 
Abygail Herrick Carr. 

325. L. A. McCrumb, Maud McCrumb, Mary McCrumb, 


Jamestown, Pa. 
Mary Carr McCrumb. 
326. L. A. McCrumb, Maud McCrumb, Mary McCrumb, 
Jamestown, Pa. 
L. A. McCrumb. 
A. McCrumb, Maud McCrumb, Mary McCrumb, 
Jamestown, Pa. 
328. Charlotte M. Bradford, North Providence, R. I. 
Louise Bradford Richardson. 
329. Mr. Robert F. Copeland, Port Chester, N. Y. 
330-331. Florence E. Coe, North Olmsted, Ohio. 
332. Flora A. Owen, Lowell, Mass. 
333. Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Bigelow, Pittsfield, Maine. 
334. Clara Lord Palm, Chicago, III. 
Samuel Herkimer Lord and Cathern Harwick Lord. 
335. Mrs. Lillea M. Clark, Dover, N. H. 
Frank Burns Clark. 
336. Annie F. Bowker, and Mrs. Myron C. Fisher, Central 
allisopiveese 
Mina Recd Boroker. 
337. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 
Geo. W. Britton. 
338. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 
Sarah H. Britton. 
339. Mrs. Susan G. Cleveland, Rutland, Vt. 
340. Cola J. Cleveland, Rutland, Ct. 
341-344. Sherburne Mission Circle, Sherburne, N. Y. 
345. The Universalist Ladies’ Aid Society, Pittsfield, Maine. 
Rev. and Mrs. George W. Quinby (Cordelia A.), who 
organized the Ladies’ Aid Society of Pittsfield, 
Maine, May 21, 1870. 
346. Murray Brooks Watson, Auburn, Maine. 
347. Frank B. Rust, Gloucester, Mass. 
Roger Allen Rust, B. S.,’26, M. I. T. 
348. Miss Harriet E. Davenport, Norwood, Mass. 
; Georgiana T. Deane. 
349. Catherine C. Miller, East Lempster, N. H. 
William J. Miller. 
350. Catherine C. Miller, East Lempster, N. H. 
Lewis B. Allen. 
351. Catherine C. Miller, East Lempster, N. H. 
Annis M. Allen. 
Helen Custer, Reading, Penn. 
Mary S. Custer. 
354. Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Sawin, Bethel, Maine. 
355. Miss Helen M. Colvin, Morris, N. Y. 
Mrs. Carrie B. Colvin. 
356. C. Russell Phinney, Pittsfield, Maine. 
Emma F. Phinney. 


Byala. Ave 


352-353. 


357. Rev. Albert Hammatt, Springfield, Mass. 

358-362. Mrs. Annie W. Comins, Worcester, Mass. 
Edward I. Comins. 

363. L.L. Hubbell, Danbury, Conn. 
L.L. Hubbell. 

864. L. L. Hubbell, Danbury, Conn. 
Harriet Gregory Hubbell. 

3865. Ella Marie Walradt, Watertown, N. Y. 
Abraham Moyer Walradt. 

366. Ella Marie Walradt, Watertown, N. Y. 
Clarinda Hoover Walradt. 

367. Mrs. Elizabeth W. C. Fernald, Nottingham, N. H. 
Col. Joseph Cilley. 

368-369. William S. Hull, New York City. 

370. Mrs. Ira L. Allyn, Macedon, New York. 

371. Walter E. Leaman, New York City. 
Alice P. Leaman. 

372. Walter E. Leaman, New York. 
Mary A. Lockwood. 

373. Maitland B. Sloat, Mt. Vernon, New York. 

374. Maitland B. Sloat, Mt. Vernon, New York. 
Lunette J. Sloat. 

375. Lulu Turner, Lowell, Mass. 

376. Mrs. Myron C. Fish and Miss Annie F. Bowker, Central 

Falls, R. I. 

Adam Reed. 

377. Mrs. Myron C. Fish and Miss Annie F. Bowker, Central 

Falls, R. I. 
_ Eliza Reed. 

378. Mrs. Myron C. Fish, Central Falls, R. I. 
Jennie Boroker Fish. 

379. Mrs. Myron C. Fish, Central Falls, R. I. 
Merrill Reed Fish. 

380. Jacob Brinkerhoff, Salisbury Center, New York. 

381. Mrs. Eda B. Page, Marlboro, N. H. 
Mrs. Eda B. Page. 


(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
Meche Tae Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


I can not send remittance at this time but hereby sub- 
ScriDGnS qeraie. TORY cee Stones and will pay for 
them in .... 30.... 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 
time of payment.) 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


When God breathed the breath of life into man’s nostrils, He assigned him the Impossible for his vocation, and the history of 
civilization, which is one vast miracle, declares man’s fitness for that high calling.—L. P. Jacks. 


Civilization’s Greatest Need 
Constructive Citizenship. By L. P. Jacks. 

(Doubleday, Doran. $2.00.) 

For more than twenty-five years editor 
of the Hibbert Journal and for many of 
those years principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, Dr. Jacks has been re- 
flecting upon questions of great moment. 
His associations have brought him the 
friendship of many men of great ability 
in the world of thought and in public 
affairs. He has been teaching philosophy. 
He has been bringing an original and 
imaginative mind to bear upon problems 
that have been long obscured by formalism 
and intellectualism. The war brought him 
what it brought to most of his fellow- 
countrymen—a capacity to distinguish 
clearly between realities and shams. 

During all these years Dr. Jacks has 
been writing stories and essays embodying 
his considered thought on a great variety 
of topics, and many if not most of his 
readers are men and women who feel that 
they must read anything he writes. Now 
comes from his pen a book which is a state- 
ment in summary form of the prophetic 
message which he has given us more frag- 
mentarily in his brilliant sketches of 
earlier date. Turn to a volume of essays 
published during the war entitled, ‘From 
the Human End,” and read there a short 
chapter (its exact title is not accessible at 
the moment) on quality of workmanship 
as the indispensable condition of any last- 
ing improvement of the conditions of life 
and labor; read ‘“‘Heroes of Smokeover,”’ a 
study of education in that form of fiction 
which he has created for himself; read 
especially an essay, ‘“‘What Shall We 
Think of Evil,’ in a volume called “‘Re- 
ligious Foundations,’ edited by Rufus 
Jones, and you will find hints and fore- 
shadowings of the consistently developed 
theme of this new book, But the golden 
thread of his central theme goes still far- 
ther back. The significant and lucid dis- 
tinction between the space-thinker and 
the time-thinker, which introduces the 
theme of this new work, carries one back 
to Snarley Bob in ‘Mad Shepherds,” 
while at other points one is reminded of the 
amusing story of Seawood and Franks in 
“Among the Idolmakers,’’ of the incisive 
criticism of philosophical system-makers in 
“The Alchemy of Thought,’’ and of the 
picture of Reality in ‘‘A Living Universe.” 

Dr. Jacks has been profoundly influenced 
by Bergson and by Carlyle. The emphasis 
of the one thinker upon vital change 
proceeding in time as more significant for 
human life than static relationships in 
space, and the moral vigor of the other, 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


bear fruit on every page of this volume of 
lectures on Citizenship delivered before 
the University of Glasgow. Yet Dr. Jacks 
does much more than translate into his 
own words the thought of interpreters to 
whom he owes much. 

Constructive citizenship, according to 
the author, is the participation in rights 
and duties by men and women who pursue 
excellence in their vocations. It is best 
seen in the responsibility, akin to or iden- 
tical with that of trustees, with which 
citizens make the best of things as they 
are, which is not at all the same thing as 
being content with things as they are. 
This is a positive attitude, one of hope- 
fulness and confidence and enterprise, 
born of the perception that there is no 
limit to the real and abiding values that 


‘may be drawn from the universe by the 


co-operative efforts of men who share 
ideal aims and who are equipped with 
adequate skill and organizing power. 
Contrasted with this attitude is that of 
the modern students of social conditions 
who constantly deal with society as 
diseased and discuss the symptoms of 
civilization’s sickness. These ‘‘pathol- 
ogists’? overlook the reassuring fact that 
“society manages, somehow, to carry 
on.’”’ The more the emphasis is placed 
upon what is wrong with the body politic, 
the more surprised we must be “that an 
organism so unhealthy, so crippled, so 
mutilated, so infected, is able notwith- 
standing to hold on at all.’”’ The explana- 
tion is that there is an ‘enormous fund of 
vitality.’ Wise citizenship will find out 
the sources of that vitality and strengthen 
them by all possible means. ‘‘Doctoring 
the centers of disease will become second- 
ary.’ This leads Dr. Jacks to contrast 
social progress based on “‘putting a stop” 
to various evils with that based on giving 
aid and impetus to all that is good. If 
we are to find the secret of social strength, 
of that vitality by virtue of which our 
civilization endures in spite of its maladies, 
we must take into account the fact that 
human societies are organizations in time, 
carrying with them the gathered mo- 
mentum of centuries, even of millenniums. 


If we remember this drive from the past, ~ 


we shall see that social reform can not be 
conceived of as an operation performed 
on a stationary object, existing in space, 
namely society, but must be rather thought 
of as our concern for a moving, changing 
organism that has its roots deep in human 
experience and “‘trades with time,” to use 
a phrase of Professor Thomson’s. We 
shall then, in our author’s striking meta- 
phor, be saved ‘“‘from the common mis- 
take of regarding society as though it 
were a ship laid up in dry dock to be re- 


constructed or repaired by theorists at their 
leisure,’ and reminded ‘“‘that we are 
dealing with a ship under-full steam in the 
midst of perilous waters.”’ 

Three main elements in sociecy’s staying 
power Dr. Jacks enumerates as_ skill, 
trusteeship, and scientific method. These 
constitute a great endowment from the 
past, they maintain the fabric of our 
existing civilization, and they invite the 
development of a better. The first is 
man’s intelligence, the second his moral 
capacity, his responsibility in a fiduciary 
relationship, and the third is his organiz- 
ing power, his ability to create and sustain 
scientific instrumentalities of co-operation. 
If these are as important as our author 
believes, good citizenship will seek out the 
vital elements in society, ‘‘the spots where 
healthy life is stirring.” ‘It does not 
ask for the rapid and simultaneous con- 
version of the world to any social theory, 
knowing that until the general vitality 
is greatly increased there will be no effec- 
tive agreement about anything that 
really matters.” 

The treatment Dr. Jacks gives to trus- 
teeship is particularly searching. Our 
industrial civilization depends for its 
survival on the quality of what we do for 
one another and for ourselves in the course 
of our daily work. ‘‘Whatever else good 
citizenship may be, good workmanship 
is the foundation of it.’”” A man’s duties 
resolve themselves into the supreme duty 
of seeking a vocation socially useful and 
then bringing into his work all the ex- 
cellence in his power. His rights are but 
the restatement of his duties; the ideal of 
industrial society becomes “‘the ideal of an 
organization, world-wide and world-deep, 
of reciprocal trustees bound together and 
vitalized by mutual loyalty in daily work.’’ 
We already have, especially in banking 
and in insurance, in the judiciary at its 
best, and in some professions, communi- 
ties of workers governed by such an ideal 
of excellence and co-operation. These 
suggest to us the future community of 
mankind. When we ask, Where shall the 
enterprise of improving mankind begin, 
we are told that the best place to begin 
is in improving the quality of human 
work on the lines of skill, competence, 
and trusteeship, and our author commends 
to us his faith that “improvements effected 
there will be reflected inevitably by cor- 
responding improvements in the human 
qualities of the workers and the worked-for, 
and in the relations subsisting among 
them.’’ If responsibility for our share in 
the daily toil of mankind approximates to 
the fiduciary reliability which we see ex- 
hibited in recognized forms of trusteeship, 
we may hope for that improvement in 


ma | 


the conditions of life for which various 
schemes of reform have been unavailingly 
proposed from time to time. 

There is no page in this book that will 
fail to stimulate real thought. No easy 
formula for progress is offered. The chal- 
lenge is to a hard enterprise and the 
promise is that success there will inevit- 
ably bring us face to face with a yet 
greater challenge. We are constituted to 
be creators, ill-content to-morrow with 
to-day’s achievement. But in place of 
catchwords and formulas guiding prin- 
ciples are enunciated with such insight 
and such cogency that the reader faces 
again the high calling of man, the pursuit 
of the Impossible. 


H.#.B.S. 
MURRAY GROVE’S WONDERFUL 
FAIR 


The Murray Grove fair is wonderful in 
its results. When it is reported that from 
what appears to be a rather small and 
simple enterprise $1,000 is realized, or 
$1,500, or even $2,000, eyes open with 
astonishment. The Murray Grove fair is 
wonderful also in its geographical distribu- 
tion. As a matter of fact the gatherings 
at the Grove are only two of many that 
are held in various parts of the country, 
some away out on the Pacific Coast. 
Interested friends from far and near de- 
light to hold parties, suppers, socials, and 
to turn over the results to the chairman of 
the fair committee at Murray Grove. 
The recipient lady this year is Mrs. J. 
Thomas Moore, of 1939 Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 


* * 


THE OTSEGO ASSOCIATION 


Edwin Jarvis of Fly Creek was elected 
president of the Otsego Association at 
the ninety-fifth annual meeting in the 
Chapin Memorial Church in Oneonta, 
N. Y. Prof. Ashley Strong, Schuyler 
Lake, was elected vice-president, and Mrs. 
Hortense Maynard, Oneonta, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Much of the meeting took the form of a 
memorial service in honor of Marcus C. 
Hemstreet, former president, and George 
Rider, former vice-president, whose deaths 
occurred within the last few months. The 
eulogy upon Mr. Hemstreet was delivered 
by Dr. P. I. Bugbee, principal of the 
Oneonta State Normal School. Rev. C. C. 
Boorn, Cooperstown, spoke on Mr. Rider. 

“Tt is a privilege, although a sad one, 
to speak a word of appreciation in tribute 
to our friend and co-worker who has so 
recently left us,’’ said Dr. Bugbee. “I 
had known Mr. Hemstreet for nearly 
forty years as a friend and neighbor and 
had always been an admirer of the qualities 
of mind and heart which endeared him to 
the people of this community and this 
church. 

“He was a man of the staunchest in- 
tegrity whose word was always as good 
as his bond. In his business affairs as a 
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banker he was quick to help and his ready 
sympathy won the grateful appreciation of 
all with whom he had relations. No one 
ever went to him that he did not receive all 
possible assistance. He had the rare gift 
of quick and instinctive friendliness. 

‘We of this church depended upon him. 
For years he had been our mainstay and 
our leader in all good offices. We shall 
miss his counsel and his generous helpful- 
ness. His friendship and his wise direction 
will not be forgotten. His life was full 
of good and generous deeds. Stevenson 
said that if a man did a good work and 
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without capitulation he kept a few friends, 
he might well be regarded successful. 
By this standard, Mr. Hemstreet was 
most fortunate, for he did a splendid work 
and he made a host of friends and he kept 
them all.” 

The absence of Dr. G. Delbert Walker, 
State Superintendent, necessitated a change 
in the program. Rey. J. A. Judge of Cort- 
land, former pastor of the Oneonta church, 
and Rev. F. A. Gray, D. D., delivered 
the evening addresses. Captain Judge was 
warmly greeted and delivered an eloquent 
extemporaneous sermon. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address cf the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


“WOMAN’S WORK IN THE CIVIL 
WAR” 


The Pennsylvania Peace Society, a so- 
ciety founded in 1866, has vacated an 
office which they occupied for twenty-nine 
years. While in the process they found a 
very valuable book which they have pre- 
sented to the Clara Barton Birthplace, 
through the chairman of the Endowment 
Committee, Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins. 
The title of the book is ‘‘Woman’s Work in 
the Civil War,’ and thirty pages thereof 
are devoted to the record of Clara Barton, 
and the frontispiece is a steel engraving of 
her. We are most grateful to the Penn- 
sylvania Peace Society for the gift. 

* * 


MORE ABOUT FLAG DAY 


Very interesting paragraphs about the 
observance of Flag Day at Clara Barton 
Birthplace appeared in the Christian Leader 
of June 23. But because the Home is a 
specific field of service of the W. N. M. A. 
we feel all of our women will be interested 
in hearing just a little more about the day. 

June 14 comes at a time of the year when 
everything is at its best at the little farm 
in North Oxford, and especially does this 
appear so when the sun shines brightly as 
it did Thursday, June 14. It was hot, but 
it was pleasant, and somehow one’s capacity 
for enjoying things is enhanced about 90 
per cent when it is warm and sunny. 

We hope that as the years go by this day 
of visitation to the Birthplace will become 
a real event with members of our churches 
and that hundreds will take this oppor- 
tunity of watching year by year the progress 
we are making at this shrine. 

This year the outstanding feature of the 
program was the presentation of a Swiss 
flag, a gift of the Government of Switzer- 
land. Mr. George H. Barrel, Swiss Con- 
sular Agent at Boston, presented the flag 
on behalf of the Government of Switzer- 
land, reading a letter from the Swiss Minis- 
ter at Washington. Our National President, 
Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, accepting the 
flag on behalf of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, said: “I know of 
no flag so fitting to fly with our American 
flag at the Birthplace of Clara Barton as 


the flag presented to-day—the flag of 
Switzerland. Your country, Mr. Barrel, 
is the oldest modern republic of the world 
and has been a beacon to all the nations 
of the world, inspiring them to undertake 
the problems and processes of living to- 
gether in peace as you have done. Though 
composed of three distinct national groups, 
you have never had a civil war, and when 
the mother nations of these groups were 
engaged in bitter conflict, your country re- 
mained at peace. We honor the flag of such 
a people. We are glad your appreciation 
of Clara Barton has led you to present your 
flag at this sacred shrine to-day. Clara 
Barton received many honors in Switzer- 
land. We are thinking of that day in 
Geneva in September, 1884, when, sitting 
among nobles, rulers, military and scientific 
leaders of the human race, Clara Barton’s. 
American amendment was added to the 
International Red Cross Organization, and 
it was said no such ovation was ever given 
to a woman by so distinguished an as- 
sembly as Clara Barton received that day. 
In behalf of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association of the Universalist 
Church of America, I receive this flag so. 
graciously presented by the Government 
of Switzerland, to honor one who was. 
called America’s greatest heroine—Clara 
Barton.”’ 

Mrs. Ralph M. Kirtland of Malden gave 
a splendid talk on the life of Clara Barton, 
and Mrs. Grace M. Wedge, formerly cus-- 
todian at the Birthplace, gave an appro- 
priate and interesting address. 

This is a very busy time of year at the. 
Birthplace, for much must be done pre- 
liminary to the opening day of the Fresh 
Air Camp, July 1. The Clara Barton 
Guilds and members of the Y. P. C. U. 
of Massachusetts are deserving of praise 
for supplying the necessary financial sup- 
port for the operation of this camp for 
little girls, and we gratefully acknowledge 
gifts from other societies and individuals: 
toward the support of this work. 

We look forward to the day when the: 
$50,000 endowment fund for the Birthplace 
will have been raised and we can go on to 
the accomplishment of greater humanitarian - 
work at the Birthplace. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Univers:list Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
July 1-7. 
quarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
July 1-7. Camp Hill, Ala. 
Dr. Huntley: 
July 1-7. Headquarters; Star Island, 
Isle of Shoals. (Unitarian Institute.) 


* * 


’WAY DOWN EAST 


The Dorothy Smith Memorial, at Ban- 
gor, is a marvel of beauty and a model of 
convenience. Besides a large auditorium, 
with a spacious stage, it has seventeen 
class-rooms for the use of the church school, 
including a large assembly room for the 
kindergarten. It goes without saying that 
' the activity of the entire parish has been 
strengthened by this delightful addition. 

My conference at Bangor was held on a 
rainy evening and after the school had 
adjourned for the summer. Yet a score of 
loyal officers and teachers came out to 
discuss problems and solutions. In the 
matter of the Loan Library a record was 
established, at least one book being re- 
quested by every attendant. 

Bangor has our largest school and one 
of the best. It is better for having had 
for six months the counsel and assistance 
of Miss Ruth Drowne of Medford Hill- 
side, Mass. Among her duties has been 
that of making two hundred and fifty 
parish calls. It is safe to say that Dr. 
Smith and his associates are ready to 
recommend this young lady most heartily 
to churches needing her service. 

In Bangor lives one of the dearest 
women in the world, Mrs. James Adams. 
The General Sunday School Association 
has abundant reason to be grateful to her 
and for her. Clear of vision, she has 
recognized the supreme importance of 
work for the young and she always has 
been most generous in support of our 
enterprise. Of our permanent fund 
$2,500 has been named in her honor. 

The church school at Dover-Foxcroft 
(no longer Dover and Foxcroft) carries on 
faithfully without the advantage of a 
resident pastor. The superintendent is 
a wide-awake, open-minded young man, 
who is encouraged and assisted by a fine 
corps of officers and teachers, including 
his charming wife. This is one of our 
parishes with a high reputation for culi- 
nary skill, and I have reason to know 
that all praises are well deserved. To 
Dover-Foxcroft the whole denomination 
is much indebted, for it was here that 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle received part of 
the practical experience that has made 
her an invaluable counselor and friend 
to all workers for religious education. 

Guilford has a beautiful church built 
during the pastorate of Rev. R. H. Aldrich 


Derby Line, Vt.; Head- 


SOMETHING ABOUT FERRY BEACH 
XII. 

Miss Bernice Kent, just back from her 
long service in Japan, will attend the con- 
vention and institute at Ferry Beach, 
bringing fresh information and inspira- 
tion. On Wednesday morning, Aug. 1, 
she will be the special forum speaker; 
subject, ““The Sunrise Kingdom.’’ Read 
the full convention program in another 
section of the Leader. 


and decorated by an artist of fame through- 
out the Pine Tree State. Rev. Merrill C. 
Ward, always a man of vision regarding 
the church school, is doing aggressive 
and successful work. He is very fortunate 
in having as his superintendent Mrs. 
Florence Scales, a lady of culture and 
devotion. The best lessons are used and 
all denominational enterprises are sup- 
ported. At Guilford the visitor is shown 
one of the world’s largest tooth-pick fac- 
tories. 

Mr. Ward is pastor also at Sangerville, 
a couple of miles distant, where Mr. 
Aldrich built another artistic edifice. 
The church school, although smaller than 
that at Guilford, has a fine spirit and is 
making progress. 

Dexter was fortunate when it found 
Rev. Tracy Pullman and his accom- 
plished wife (nee Miss Ruth Owens) and 
Rey. Tracy Pullman was fortunate when 
he found Dexter. Aggressive and very 
successful work is being done under the 
leadership of one of our brightest and 
most promising young couples. Dexter 
gives them a good field in which to begin 
a service which seems certain to be long 
and notable. I was present at the ‘‘Family 
Day” gathering which took the place of 
the usual ‘“‘Children’s Day,’’ and I had 
the privilege of speaking twice, once to 


the younger folks and once to the older 
folks—good listeners all. The church 
building has been beautified and all 
available space has been utilized for extra 
class rooms. 

In the afternoon I was‘taken to Exeter 
Mills, where, in the Grange Hall, Mr. 
Pullman preaches to a delightful group 
of typical Down East people. It seems 
sure that this movement will grow and 
become permanent. Something will be 
done for the children, either in a union 
church school or in a new one of our own 
denomination. 

I judge that Mrs. Manning, state sec- 
retary, is justified in rendering optimistic 
reports regarding religious education in 
Maine. 

The Wanderer. 


* * 


PEACE LESSONS FOR OUR YOUTH 


“The peace of the world rests with the 
education of children.’’ Undoubtedly we 
all believe this statement. But we have to 
confess that as church school workers we 
are doing very little about this most im- 
portant matter. Often it is because we do 
not know just how to do it, and we seem 
to be too busy with other things to work 
out plans. 

A series of textbooks has been issued by 
the Revell Company which will do much 
to meet the need. ‘‘Peace Lessons for 
Schools,’”’? by Anna FitzGerald VanLoan, 
three books for primary, junior, and in- 
termediate grades, one dollar each. These 
books are excellent in method, although 
the liberal teacher must look out a bit for 
an outgrown interpretation of scripture. 
There are six lessons in each book, includ- 
ing a story, and suggestions for expres- 
sional work. The best method for using 
would be to substitute a series of six les- 
sons for the regular work at some special 
time in the year, as far more impression 
will be made by consecutive lessons than 
by scattered ones. The lessons may also 
be used in Junior Unions and other groups 
outside the church school. Only the one 
book is necessary for the teacher. If 
the whole series is used during the years 
for which the lessons are intended, some 
permanent convictions will surely be 
developed. 

What our boys and girls know about 
David and Isaiah or what they do not 
know, may have little influence on their 
character or on the times in which they 
live and work. But the feeling about 
peace of this generation which is now in 
our schools will surely have an influence 
on the life of the world in years to come. 
We are hoping that many schools in our 
Association will plan to give these lessons 
or their equivalent as a part of the task 


of the coming year. 
A.G.E. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Divine Paternity. 
—The church services 
closed June 10 with a 
sermon by Mr. Potter 
on ‘New Lights on 
Man’s Origin and Des- 
tiny,’”’? based on Dr. 
Frederick Tilney’s re- 
cent book “The Brain 
from Ape to Man.” Mr. and Mrs. Potter 
will spend the summer at Pineacres, 
Corinth, N. Y. Dr. and Mrs. Hall will 
be at Tokeneke, Conn., after July 1. 
On Aug. 8 Dr. Hall will sail for Europe to 
be gone about a month. Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Warren Andrews will be at West Gloucester, 
Mass. Miss Gray, the church secretary, 
will visit all the New England States. * * 
Chapin Home.—Services will be held on 
the second Sunday of each month during 
July, August and September. Visitors 
welcome. According to the last annual 
report the church preferences of the Home 
family are: Episcopal 17, Universalist 
16, Methodist 14, Liberal 13, Presbyterian 
11, Dutch Reformed 5, Friends 4, Baptist 
4, Lutheran 4, no church 4, Congrega- 
tional 3, Catholic 2, Spiritualist 1, Seventh 
Day Advent 1, Anglican Catholic 1, 
Protestant 1. * * Divine Paternity 
House.—It was difficult for every one 
associated with the settlement to say 
good-by to Mrs. Leroy A. Ramsdell, the 
children’s worker, who has left New York 
to live in Hartford, where her husband is 
the new director of the Community Chest. 
In 1924 Mrs. Ramsdell as a volunteer 
worker surveyed the neighborhood, or- 
ganized and taught dramatic and dancing 
groups, and started the school lunches. 
As children’s worker she has written and 
produced many original plays and has 
organized and directed a part-day nursery 
school. The fine qualities of spirit which 
she gave to her contacts with children 
were inspiring to her co-workers. Miss 
Evelyn Wagner, the office secretary, will 
supervise the daily play of younger chil- 
dren on the Vermeille A. Hall roof-play- 
ground from 9 to 12 during July and 
August. The school lunches will continue 
until the end of the school term. Miss 
Doris Brown, director of Americanization 
at East Side House, New York, will again 
be in charge of the summer camp for 
girls on Mr. Philip V. R. Van Wyck’s 
estate in Butler, N. J. She will be as- 
sisted by her sister, Miss Bertha Brown. 
Prescott Cottage has been renovated 
throughout and a new building has been 
prepared by Mr. Van Wyck which will 
double the capacity of the camp. The 
youngest children and the boys will be 
sent to other camps by the Fresh Air Fund 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity. 

eekly excursions, distribution of flowers, 

tadrink milk, the clinic, and afternoon 
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activities for older children, together with 
the morning playground, will constitute 
the summer program in the city. Condi- 
tions on East 53d Street, due to subway 
excavation, make the summer work this 
season more important than ever. Special 
events for May included a well attended 
tea for mothers, with a talk on pre-natal 
care, under the auspices of TaKala So- 
ciety; a young people’s costume dance; 
the fourth annual birthday party and 
supper of Troop 408, Boy-Scouts: a theater 
party of the Prescott Mothers’ Club: an 
all day conference of the United Neigh- 
borhood Houses at Hartsdale, N. Y., at- 
tended by six members of the church; a 
talk to the Clara Barton Guild on travels 
in the Holy Land by Miss Virginia Olcott; 
and the participation of the Prescott 
Memorial Battalion in the Memorial Day 
parade, under the leadership of Com- 
mander Richard Potter. On Children’s 
Sunday, May 27, the Mission Sunday 
school was joined by the Sunday school of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity in a 
union service. Mr. Potter told an appro- 
priate story and Dr. Hall christened two 
babies. Many visitors were present. * * 
Washington Heights.—On Flag Sun- 
day the boys of the Naval Guards made 
their annual pilgrimage to the Chapin 
Home. Seventy boys were present, eight 
of whom took part in the service. Bugles 
and drums gave a martial atmosphere, 
and the service was preceded and followed 
by assembly of cadets to the great enjoy- 
ment of the Chapin Home family. On 
June 12, Mr. Harris broadcast from WGBS 
on the subject of ‘‘Finding God in a Boys’ 
Camp.” Mr, Harris held a Camp-fire at 
Gimbel’s Camp Exposition recently, at- 
tended by many of his boys. He spoke toa 
large audience on the ‘‘Spiritual Side of 
Camping.’’ The church closed June 17. 
Mr. Harris’s summer address will be Camp 
Wamego, Corinth, N. Y. His camp 
opens Sunday, July 1. About 100 boys 
and young men and assistants will be in 
camp. The visit to the Divine Paternity 
Church by our Naval Guards caused much 
pleasant comment and there is good 
promise of a large Naval Guards Post in 
the Divine Paternity Church next fall. 
Richard Potter is now captain, and com- 
mandant of Manhattan Division No. 3, 
of the Naval Guards, having won the 
position by his work in the Prescott 
Memorial Battalion. * * Mt. Vernon.— 
Mr. Joseph Gamson supplied the pulpit 
June 17 and 24. On June 3 Rev. Carl S. 
Weist of the First Congregational Church 
was the preacher. * * Southold.—This 
church never takes a vacation. The pulpit 
during July and August will be supplied 
by prominent Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Congregational and Universalist minis- 
ters who have summer homes in this de- 


lightful region. An extensive addition is 
being built to the Sunday school rooms 
to provide for the needs of this growing 
school. A Daffodil Lunch given by the 
Ladies’ Society proved a very artistic 
and successful affair. The Children’s Day 
service by the junior members of the Sun- 
day school called out a large congregation. 
One of the features was the rendering of a 
brilliant and original organ solo by one 
of the members of the school, a girl of 
fifteen, who has rare musical gifts. Sev- 
eral children were christened. * * Mid- 
dletown.—Children’s Day came on June 
10. We are blessed with a lot of children, 
and Mrs. L. D. Greene had a fine program, 
One of the fifty-eight Japanese Friendship 
Dolls was a guest. The children are 
sending this month five Mexican Friend- 
ship Bags. The school picnic comes this 
month, too. The new society, “Fort- 
nightly Auxiliary,”” made up of younger 
ladies to augment the ladies’ work inthe 
church, has been happily launched. The 
next and last meeting before vacation will 
be a “hot dog’’ and strawberry shortcake 
party in Mrs. Clemson’s Japanese bun- 
galow. The Y. P. C. U. is also having a 
frankfurt roast out in the woods for its 
June party. It recently gave suppers to 
the Christian Endeavor Union Congress, 
of which it isa member. Our June group 
of ladies has a new wrinkle—a jitney sup- 
per! The trustees recently endorsed the 
pastor’s scheme of raising at least $500 
for missionary and quota funds. This 
promises that the General Convention 
quota will be paid this current church 
year, with a sizable sum for Japan. Clos- 
ing time for the summer vacation is set 
for July 15. Mr. Whippen exchanged on 
May 27 with Rev. Frederick W. Smith of 
the Unitarian church, Newburgh.  Ser- 
mon topics have been: ‘‘The Ecclesiastical 


Bull’s Eye,’ ‘Christian Motherhood,”’ 
“Joys of the King’s Highway,’ and 
“Christianity on Main Street.’ Mr. 


Whippen has also spoken during National 
Music Week at a theater observance for 
the city, and at the Jewish synagogue 
observance, and more recently on ‘‘Litera- 
ture and Life’ before a tri-county librari- 
an’s convention in this city. * * All 
Souls.—Dr. and Mrs. Grose sailed for 
Europe on June 16 and will return to 
arrive in New York Sept. 14. They have 
made no definite arrangements for plans 
on the other side, but in a general way 
expect to spend the time quietly in France, 
Spain, North Africa, Corsica, Switzerland, 
Alsace Lorraine, Luxembourg and _ Bel- 
gium. All Souls school participated 
actively in Anniversary Day, features 
being a decorated float for the primary 
children and a large number of gaily 
decorated parasols for the older girls. The 
Polywog Circle of young women provided 
this feature. Services continued through 
June and will be resumed Sept. 16. Rev. 
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George Henry Thorburn, Jr., assistant 
minister, will conduct the services held 
in the absence of Dr. Grose. The young 
people had their annual boat ride June 16. 
This affair brought a large attendance 
from young people of other churches in 
the Metropolitan District and was a great 
success. The Boy Scouts were very suc- 
cessful in the presentation of their annual 
play and have added a goodly sum toward 
payment for their new camp on the Pas- 
saic River in New Jersey. A new board of 
deaconesses has been created in the church 
to assist the board of deacons and the 
minister in the general pastoral work, 
but especially in caring for communion 
services and in visiting the sick and those 
in trouble or need. Dr. and Mrs. Grose 
had a number of at home evenings at the 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Max Kapp, the pastor at Newton- 
ville, Mass., has arrived at his new field 
from St. Lawrence University, and will 
spend the summer getting ready for the 
fall work. 


Rev. Thomas Chapman of Hutsonville, 
Ill., according to the Ohio Universalist, 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
churches at New Madison and Greenville. 
Mr. Chapman has served in Ohio before 
this, at Belpre and Little Hocking. 


Rev. Samuel Gilbert Ayres, D. D., who 
recently received two calls in one day, 
and who has accepted the call to Lewiston, 
Me., will spend the summer preaching 
for the West Virginia Conference of 
Universalists. 


Rey. George H. Lewis of Gloucester is 
to preach for the Universalists on July 
19 and 26, and Aug. 5 at the union services 
in the Congregational church, South 
Framingham. 


Rey. Elmo A. Robinson has accepted an 
appointment at the State Teachers College 
at San Jose for the coming year. He will 
teach philosophy and mathematics. He 
will continue to live in his home near 
Stanford University, and his address will 
remain Box 719, Menlo Park, California. 


Dr. Herbert E. Benton will be at his 
summer home at Contoocook, N. H., for 
his vacation, available for service if 
needed. 


Rev. William Hilton Gould of Turner, 
Maine, recently was at work in the woods 
on his country place and was struck by a 
twig in the eye, receiving injuries so severe 
that he lost the sight of one eye. He was 
hurried to a hospital but has now returned 
to his home. 


Rey. A. Eugene Bartlett is returning to 
New England from a five months’ journey 
through the South and Central West, 
during which he conducted a campaign in 
Congregational churches called ‘‘Week of 


new parsonage during May. Many came 
and all are delighted with the beautiful 
and well appointed house. Rey. George 
Henry Thorburn, Jr., has accepted a 
call to the Pawtucket, R. I., church and 
will commence his active work Sept. 1. 
Mr. Thorburn is anticipating much 
pleasure in the new association. His 
Brooklyn friends wish him large success, 
and much joy. * * Good Tidings.— 
The pastor, Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, will 
spend a part of his vacation “‘up-state,’”’ and 
possibly may take some motor car journeys. 
* * Our Father.—Sunday, June 10, 
Rabbi Alexander Lyons delivered a great 
address upon ‘“‘Religious Progress.’’ Dr. 
Lyons is one of the dynamic leaders of 
modern thought and a powerful speaker. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


Joy,’ emphasizing the joyous side of 
Christianity. For the summer he will be 
pastor of the South Congregational Church, 
Andover, and give the fall to his ‘‘Mission 
of Joy’’ in New England. 


Rev. Seth R. Brooks of Little Falls, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to the First 
Parish in Malden, and will begin his work 
in September. 


Rev. W. W. Rose of Lynn and Rev. 
Thomas H. Saunders of New York were 
made Doctors of Divinity by St. Law- 
rence University at the recent Commence- 
ment. 


Rev. Percy T. Smith of New Bedford, 
Mass., completed his pastorate on Sunday, 
June 24. Upon the same day in his church, 
before the morning service, he and Miss 
Cowden were married. Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith expect to remove to California. 


Rey. James F. Albion, D. D., is now in 
London. He expects soon to sail for 
America, and will be in Brunswick, Maine, 
about July 8. 


E. T. Tifft, city treasurer of Springfield, 
Mass., and a trustee of our St. Paul’s 
parish, was knocked down recently by a 
truck and seriously injured. 


Rev. Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent 
in Massachusetts, was a speaker at the 
30th anniversary of the Leominster, 
Mass., church, on June 26. On June 28, 
he was one of several speakers at the 
hundredth anniversary of our church in 
Readfield, Maine, and on July 1 he was 
the preacher at a grove meeting at Camp 
Benson, Newport Pond, Maine. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ramsdell, active workers 
in the Divine Paternity House, New York, 
have moved to Weathersfield, Conn. 
Mr. Ramsdell, who has been an instructor 
in the New York School of Social Work, 
has been made Director of the Community 
Chest and the Council of Social Agencies 
of Hartford. Mr. Ramsdell was on the 
Executive Committee of our New York 


Settlement and Mrs. Ramsdell taught 
dramatic and dancing groups .and did 
other valuable work. 


Rey. Alpheus Baker Hervey, Ph. D., 
of Bath, Maine, called on friends and 
former students and associates at Head- 
quarters on Thursday, June 21. Dr. 
Hervey entered St. Lawrence University 
just seventy years ago, in. 1858. He was 
prominent in all of the exercises and fes- 
tivities of St. Lawrence’s recent Com- 
mencement week. 


Rev. Tracy Pullman of Dexter, Me., 
and Mrs. Pullman will start west the 
coming week in their automobile. Mr. 
Pullman preaches at Akron, O., July 8, 
and at St. Paul’s, Chicago, for the rest of 
the month. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. C. Ellwood Nash, 
D. D., pastor. The Young People’s Pul- 
pit Players of the Los Angeles church 
joined with Dr. Shepard and the church 
choir in a service in the Long Beach 
church Sunday evening, June 10. A cast 
of fourteen people presented Dr. Shepard’s 
Bible play, ‘“The Empty Heart.’”’ The 
choir gave four selections, and at the re- 
quest of Dr. A. H. Engelhardt, the pastor, 
Dr. Shepard spoke to the question, 
“Who Are These Universalists?”’ Every 
seat was taken, and many stood outside 
the doors throughout the service. The 
Long Beach people expressed: the belief 
that the service had given them a needed 
boost and inspiration which will be felt 
in the life of the church. 


Canada 


Olinda-Blenheim.—Rev. E. M. Minor, 
pastor. Mothers’ Day was observed on 
May 13 in both of our Ontario churches. 
In Blenheim, the services were arranged 
by the young people and consisted of 
a number of songs and anthems, a paper 
by one of the young people and a short 
sermon by the minister. At Olinda the 
exercises were, as usual, in charge of the 
Y. P. C. U. and consisted of songs and 
special musical selections and readings. 
The services were well attended. Chil- 
dren’s Day was celebrated in the Blen- 
heim Sunday school on the second Sun- 
day in June. The children gave a credit- 
able program of songs, exercises and 
recitations. Our Sunday schools are well 
attended at this time of year and are do- 
ing good work. The pastor has been called 
recently for four funerals of aged people, 
their ages averaging eighty-six and one- 
half years. One was a member of the 
Blenheim church, Mrs. Julia Robinson. 
She was ninety-four years of age. In 
former years during Mr. Minor’s first 
pastorate with the Blenheim church, Mrs. 
Robinson and her son Albert were regular 
attendants upon the services of our 
church. In recent years, infirmity had 
kept her to the house. But she retained 
an interest in the church. In the absence 
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of her son (who was most constant in his 
care of her) for only a few minutes, her 
clothing, in some unknown way, caught 
fire, and she was so badly burned that she 
lived only a few hours. Mrs. Harriet 
Corcoran was a member of the Olinda 
church. Her funeral May 27 was held in 
the Olinda church, the pastor, Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Minor, officiating. Mrs. Corco- 
ran was seventy-nine years of age. The 
next day, Monday, was the funeral of 
the sister of Mrs. Corcoran, Mrs. Emily 
McMurray. She had been an invalid in 
the Corcoran home for several years, and 
died at the age of ninety. The funeral 
was at the house, the Universalist minis- 
ter officiating. Mr. Cross, aged ninety- 
two, whose funeral occurred June 2, was 
not himself connected with our church, 
although his grandchildren are helpers in 
our work. On Saturday, June 2, Miss 
Ruby Bruner was united in marriage to 
Mr. Orval Bailey. Mrs. Bailey is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Albert Bruner, 
leading members in our Olinda church, 
and sister of Miss Edna Bruner, who is 
now a theological student at St. Lawrence, 
and was for several years editor of the 
Junior department of Onward. Mr. Bailey 
is a young farmer of a neighboring com- 
munity. The wedding occurred at the 
Presbyterian manse of Leamington, the 
pastor of that church officiating. 


Massachusetts 


Salem.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
Miss Elizabeth Davis, who has been di- 
rector of religious education for the past 
year, leaves to accept a position on Long 
Island. Children’s Day was observed on 
June 10. Eleven babies were christened 
by the pastor. Charles Copeland, who 
leaves in September for St. Lawrence 
University to study for the ministry, re- 
ceived the eleventh year bar for perfect 
attendance for eleven years. The last 
meeting of the spring season for the Y. P. 
C. U. was held at the Woodbury cottage at 
Asbury Grove. Howard Gilman, another 
of our young men to study for the ministry, 
led the meeting, using as his topic, ‘‘Dwell- 
ers of the Open.’’ The meeting was 
largely attended. The church school pic- 
nic was held June 18 at Baker’s Island, a 
special boat being chartered for trans- 
portation. A wonderful day made a very 
enjoyable trip for the large number that 
attended. A game of baseball, races of all 
kinds and swimming were enjoyed. Our 
church holds union services with the First 
and Second Unitarian Churches through 
July and August. 

Yarmouthport.—Rey. W. H. Morrison, 
D. D., pastor. Children’s Sunday was 
observed on June 17. The church was 
beautifully decorated with flowers, and 
there were four children baptized. We 
also had a chorus choir of girls. We are 
trying to start a movement toward the 
beginning of a Sunday school. We wish 
we could have some pastoral work done 
to match the splendid Sunday services. 
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Michigan 

Lansing.—Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. Children’s Day was observed on 
June 10. A splendid audience was aug- 
mented by the Lansing Order of Rainbow 
for Girls who were present as guests of 
honor. One of our own young women, 
Miss Dorothy Bush, is the first president 
of the local chapter. The program included 
the dramatization of ‘‘A Scene in a Gar- 
den’’ and the story of “The Prodigal Son.”’ 
In addition there were readings, music 
by a children’s choir and a story sermon 
by Mr. Reamon. Regular services will be 
discontinued during July and August. Mr. 
Reamon will leave here during the last 
week of June, going to Minneapolis where, 
on June 30, he will be married to Miss 
Hope J. Morisette, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. V. L. Morisette. Mr. and Mrs. 
Reamon will make a brief stop in Lansing 
on the way East and, after spending some 
time in Watertown, N. Y., will go on to 
Ferry Beach, where they will attend the 
closing sessions of the Young People’s 
Christian Union Convention and will 
remain for the Institute which follows. 
The past year has shown progress in 
many respects. There has been an increase 
in attendance in both church and church 
school. The number of subscribers to the 
work of the church has increased; likewise, 
the amount subscribed is greater. Mr. 
Reamon delivered the baccalaureate ser- 
mon to the graduating class of the Lansing 
high school recently and was the principal 
speaker at the junior-senior banquet of 
the East Lansing high school. 


New Hampshire 

Concord.—Rev. Harry F. Shook, pas- 
tor. At the close of the morning church 
service on Children’s Day ten children 
were christened, and three members were 
received into the church. This makes 
four new members received since last 
report. We have recently lost by death 
two good friends of our churech—Mrs. 
S.S. Upham and Mrs. M. V. B. Stimson— 
both more than four score years of age. 
Our church will close for the summer 
vacation season after June 24, following 
one of the most active seasons in the his- 
tory of the parish. 

Nashua.—Rey. Weston A. Cate, pastor. 
Children’s Day was celebrated June 17. 
The auditorium was full and there were 
many visitors. A splendid church school 
program was given. The church was 
decorated with evergreens and flowers. 
Eight children were christened. The 
music was furnished by the regular choir 
augmented by cello and violin. A red 
potted geranium was given to each pupil, 
a red carnation to every father, and 
flowers distributed to the shut-ins and sick 
in the parish. The offering will be used 
for the purchase of ‘“‘memorial bricks’’ 
for the Washington church and dedicated 
to Daniel Perry and William T. Parker, 
former workers in the Nashua Universalist 
church. Our whole parish was shocked 
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and saddened by the sudden death Sun- 
day, June 17, of Miss Kathrine Thomas, 
teacher in our church school and daughter 
of Mr. Ben Thomas, chairman of the board 
of trustees of our church. Miss Thomas, 
with another passenger and the pilot, was 
instantly killed at the local airport when 
an aeroplane in which they were riding 
took a nose dive from the height of about 
fifty feet and burst into flames upon strik~- 
ing the ground. The funeral services were 
held at the church June 19, the pastor 
officiating. Our deepest sympathy goes out 
to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas and the family. 


Rhode Island 


Harrisville—Rey. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. Children’s Day was observed 
June 10 with a special service at which 
Harold Eugene Dreher, the young son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Felix Dreher, was chris- 
tened. Mr. Soule spoke on ‘Getting on 
the Right Track, or Choosing the Best.” 
The Sunday school at the close of the 
morning service gave a concert. Sunday 
morning, June 24, our church was host to 
Granite Lodge of Masons and Laurel 
Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star, when 
our pastor, who is a member of Cumber- 
land Lodge of Masons and Golden Sheaf 
Chapter, Eastern Star, of New Gloucester, 
Maine, gave the sermon on “Building 
the Temple of Brotherhood.’”’ The church 
and Sunday school united with the churches 
of the denomination in attending the picnic 
at Slater Park, Pawtucket, June 23. 

Providence, First—Rev. William Cou- 
den, pastor. Since Easter four children 
have been christened and one adult received 
into church membership. On Memorial 
Sunday the magnificent memorial tablet 
containing the names of the young men of 
this parish who served in the World War 
was unveiled and dedicated. The address 
was delivered by Mr. Fred B. Perkins, 
Assistant U..S. District Attorney, also a 
trustee of our parish. The tablet is the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Russell, 
whose son’s name is among those on the 
memorial list. The son’s daughter, Miss 
Charlotte Russell, unveiled the tablet. 
The congregations through June have 
been much better than usual at this time 
of year. Sunday school, Y. P. C. U. and 
all other auxiliaries have been continually 
active. A joint effort of several of our 
auxiliaries produced a creditable ‘‘Minstrel 
Show” from which $300 was cleared. We 
were pleased to be the entertaining church 
for the session of our State Convention on 
June 6. One of our new members, who 
came to us from the ministry of the Baptist 
denomination, has been licensed by our 
Fellowship Committee and has already 
preached most acceptably in several of 
our churches. This is Dr. Morgan E. 
Pease, who has held several important 
and successful pastorates in the Baptist 
church. Another of our members, the 
Rev. Fred A. Wilmot, religious editor of 
the Providence Journal, was married in the 
church on June 2 to Miss Miriam Brown. 


Cabpceeeeniees 
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Dr. S. H. Roblin of Boston read the im- 
pressive service and our pastor, Rev. 
William Couden, pronounced the legal 
portion of the ceremony. On- Memorial 
Day Mr. Couden was the orator at the 
annual service at Moshassuck Cemetery, 
Pawtucket. During July our church will 
unite with the Beneficent Congregational 
Church for worship in that church. Dur- 
ing August the united congregations will 
meet in our church. Mr. Couden will be 
with us all through that month. Thus 
these two ancient down-town parishes will 
provide worship for the central section of 
the city all summer. Mr. Couden will 
take his vacation the month of July, 
chiefly in his old home, Concord, Mich. 


Vermont 


Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. Dowson, pastor. 
There were exercises by Sunday school 
pupils on Children’s Day, June 17. Seven 
children were dedicated, and one member 
was received into the church. The Men’s 
Club held the last meeting of the season 
at Commercial Hotel, June 18. Address 
by Judge Sherman, presiding judge 
of Windsor County Court. The church 
will be open all summer for the benefit of 
summer visitors. Universalists who are 
to be in our town during the season are 
cordially invited to attend. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1928 
Previously reported ......0...... 00. ale 
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* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 198. Nashua, 
INS H., S... Providence, R. I.,' First, 4. 


Norwood, Mass., 7. Harrisville, R. I., 1. 
Yarmouthport, Mass.,4. Salem, Mass., 11. 


Woodstock, Vt., 7. Canon, Ga., 3. East: 


Jaffrey, N. H., 1. Boston, Mass., (Grove 
Hall), 4. Concord, N. H., 10. Hoopes- 
ton, Ill., 4. Total, 262. 


* * 


WINCHESTER PILGRIMAGE 

Sunday, July 1, will be Pilgrimage Day 
at the historic Universalist church in Win- 
chester, N. H. It is hoped and expected 
that many from Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont as well as New Hampshire will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to see one 
of the historic shrines of Universalism 
and the beautiful memorial church. 

The Pilgrimage has been arranged by 
Rey. Asa Mayo Bradley, New Hampshire 
Superintendent of Churches. Morning 
worship will be conducted by Rev. Weston 
A. Cate, of Nashua. There will be a plat- 
‘form meeting in the afternoon, with the 
Hon. George E. Danforth, president of the 


New Hampshire State Convention, presid- 

ing, and with addresses by Rev. Harold 

Marshall, D. D., of Boston, and Rev. 

Edwin P. Wood, of Brattleboro, Vermont. 

There will be a box lunch at the noon recess. 
* * 


A WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


Dr. John Smith Lowe and Mrs. Lowe 
on July 1 will celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their wedding. There will 
be no formal celebration but a number of 
their friends are planning to send them 
messages of congratulation. Dr. and 
Mrs. Lowe were married July 1, 1903, at 
the home of Mrs. Lowe’s parents in 
Hailesboro, N. Y., by Rev. Edward But- 
ler Saunders. He was a college chum of 
Dr. Lowe and the two were pledged to the 
ministry at the same session of the Y. P. 
C. U. Convention in Chicago in 1898. 

Dr. Lowe met Mrs. Lowe while acting 
as student preacher of the Universalist 
church in Hailesboro. Mrs. Lowe was 
the soloist in the choir and a student at 
that time in the Crane Musical Institute 
of Potsdam, N. Y. After their marriage 
they removed to LaCrosse, Wis., where 
Dr. Lowe was the minister for eight years. 

* * 


A WEDDING IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


A wedding of unusual interest to all who 
work at Universalist Headquarters took 
place Sunday, June 17, at noon, when 
Dorothy Hall, until recently an editorial 
assistant on the Christian Leader, became 
the wife of Charles van Wie Morris. 
The wedding was held at the beautiful 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Hudson Hoagland, 
intimate friends of the bride. Their 
large, old-fashioned house at the corner 
of Mt. Auburn and Traill Streets, Cam- 
bridge, was admirably adapted to this 
kind of occasion. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, 
father of the bride, and Dean Lee S. 
McCollester, performed the ceremony. 
Mrs. Hoagland acted as matron of honor 
and David Murray as best man, but apart 
from this the wedding was most informal— 
the bride and groom helping receive the 
guests as they arrived and taking their 
places before the officiating clergymen at 
the appointed hour without forming a 
procession. 

About forty relatives and intimate 
friends were present to enjoy the delight- 
ful hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Hoagland. 
Mrs. Frank Oliver Hall and Mrs. Clifford 
Farrington assisted Mrs. Hoagland by 
serving in the dining room. 

Universalist Headquarters were repre- 
sented by Dr. and Mrs. Harold Marshall, 
Dr. van Schaick, Miss Florence I. Adams, 
and Miss Linda MacDonald. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris left by motor for 
Nantucket, where they will stay for two 
weeks. Upon their return they will begin 
housekeeping at 21 Chauncy St., Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Morris, originally from Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., a business man _ special- 
izing in personnel work, is employed in 
Boston. He is a graduate of Cornell 


University and a member of the Uni- 
versity Club. Mrs. Morris, a graduate of 
Barnard College, New York, has spent 
some time in study abroad. She has been 
connected with the Christian Leader since 
1922. 

* * 


A WEDDING IN READING, PENN. 


Miss Mabel Angeline Vize, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Vize of Reading, 
Penn., and Rev. L. Griswold Williams, 
minister of the Universalist church in that 
city, were united in marriage June 22 by 
Rev. Julius Frank, rabbi emeritus of 
Congregation Oheb Sholom. The Re- 
formed Jewish marriage ceremony was 
used. 

Following the ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams left for New York, from which 
they sailed that night on the Majestic for 
Cherbourg. They will travel through Nor- 


' mandy, the Pyrenees, Provence and the 


Riviera in France, crossing the Mediter- 
ranean to Tunis. Some time will be spent 
in Tunisia and the desert. The island of 
Sicily will be covered, and the principal 
cities of Italy in turn. They will then visit 
Switzerland, Belgium and Holland, re 
turning from Cherbourg the early part of 
September. 

Mrs. Williams, who has received train- 
ing as a director of religious education at 
St. Lawrence University, plans to follow 
her profession in New York City for the 
coming year. 

While abroad Mr. Williams will collect 
additional material on the buried Roman 
cities of North Africa on which he has 
lectured. This will be his sixth European 
visit. 

* * 


CHESHIRE ASSOCIATION 


The 105th annual meeting of the Cheshire 
Association of Universalists met at East 
Jaffrey, N. H., June 15. The attendance 
was good though the weather was not favor- 
able. A conspicuous fact was the fraternal 
spirit. Other ministers of different de- 
nominations were present and freely ex- 
pressed interest in the work of the day. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


July 7-14. Y. P. C, U. Leadership Conference, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 11-18. World Sunday School Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Cal. 

July 13-21. Camp Murray, Northfield, Mass. 

July 14-18. 40th Annual Y. P. C. U. Convention, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 19-26. Y. P. C. U. Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine. 

July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 

July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P, C. U. Mid-Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Ill. 

August 4-11. W. N. M. A. Institute and Camp 
Cheery, Ferry Beach, Maine. 

Aug. 25-Sept.3. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 

* * 

SUMMER VISITATION DAYS IN MAINE 


The program of Visitation Days this summer 
begins with a great Get-Together of the Universalists 
of central Maine at Camp Benson, near Newport, 
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on Sunday, July 1. All Universalists in the state 
are invited. Dr. Leroy W. Coons, State Superin- 
tendent in Massachusetts, and formerly pastor at 
Pittsfield and Augusta, will be the speaker. A basket 
pienic will follow the service, which begins at 11 
o’clock, Standard Time. Hot coffee and light re- 
freshments can be purchased on the grounds, but 
no dinners are served. Bring a picnie basket. Camp 
Bsnson is on the Moosehead Lake State Road, No. 
104, about one mile north of Newport. 

July 8. West Paris, 10.30 a. m. Speaker to be 
announced. Church is on street leading into vil- 
lage from Trap Corner, on State Highway No. 26. 

July 15. Norway, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
Pliny A. Allen. Church is on Main Street in upper 
part of village. 

July 22. Stockton Springs, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, 
Rev. Edward Ellis. Church is on Atlantic High- 
way, No, 1. just north of center of village. 

July 29. Swanville, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
William Vaughan. Follow Highway No. 141 from 
east end of Belfast bridge. Church is just west of 
center of village. 

Turner Center, 11 a. m. All day meeting. 
Morning speaker, Rev. George W. Sias; afternoon 
speaker to be announced. Church is in center of 
village, opposite Leavitt Institute. 

Aug. 5. Hope, 11 a. m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy 
Robbins. Church is at Hope Corner and is best 
reached via Camden. 

Leeds, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Stanley Manning. 
Church is at top of hill on road running west from 
Leeds Center. 

Aug. 12. Readfield 12 m. Speaker, Rev. Fred- 
erick S. Walker. Use of church building at Read- 
field Corner is shared with Methodists. 

Aug. 19. Canton Point, 2 p. m. From Canton 
take Gilbertville road and cross Androscoggin River. 
Turn left at fork a short distance beyond. 

Round Pond, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, Rev. John M. 
Ratcliff. Follow State Highway No. 129 from 
eastern part of Damariscotta village, branching off 
to Highway No. 130. A short distance beyond 
Bristol Mills Post Office turn left and again left about 
three miles farther on, near Round Pond village. 
Church is on right side of road before village center 
is reached. Round Pond may also be reached from 
Waldoboro via Muscongus. 

Aug. 26. East Dixfield, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. Church is just north of center 
of village on Highway No. 2. 


iss 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Following is the program of the Convention and 
Institutute of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Ferry Beach, Maine, July 26-Aug. 4, 1928: 

Thursday, July 26. 7.30 p. m. Devotional 
Service. 7.45. Address, Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D. D. 8.05. Introduction of Faculty and Officers. 
9.30. Reception (refreshments). 

Friday, July 27. 8.10 a. m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. World Friend- 
ship, Rev. Weston A. Cate. 9.40. Institute. Prin- 
ciples of Teaching, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. Dramatiz- 
ation and Pageantry, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 
10.40. Convention, Business Session. 7. p. m. 
Vesper Service, Rev. Clifford W. Collins. 7.30. De- 
bates. A. Resolved, that in our church school cur- 
ricula there should be a greater proportion of Bibli- 
cal material. Affirmative, Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon; negative, Mrs. George Magraw. B. Re- 
solved, that public schools throughout the nation 
ought to be required to relinquish pupils for certain 
hours of week-day instruction in religion and morals, 
giving scholastic credit for work adequately per- 
formed. Affirmative, Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, negative, 
Rev. Isaac Smith. 

Saturday, July 28. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute, 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pagean- 
try. 10.40. Convention. Business Sessions. 2.30 


p. m, Institute. Dramatization and Pageantry. 
7. Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 8. Masquerade 
Party. 


Sunday, July 29. 9.30 a. m. Church School. 
(Including classes on the Old Testament in Religious 
Education and World Friendship.) 10.30. Worship. 
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Oecasional Sermon, Rev. Frank Durward Adams, 
D. D. 3.30. p. m. Preaching Service. Sermon by 
Rev. John van Schaick, D. D. 8. Stereopticon 
Service. What the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation is Doing. Financial Replenishment, Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs. 

Monday, July 30. 8.10 a. m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration, Prof. John 
M. Ratcliff. 10.40. Forum. The Home and the 
School, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. 11.30. Insti 
tute. The Chureh School Curriculum, Rev. Laura 
B. Galer. Junior Methods, Mrs. Sarah Morgan 
Mercer. The Young People’s Methods, Rev. 
George Magraw. 2.30 p. m. Institute. Principles 
of Teaching. Dramatization and Pageantry. 7. 
Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 8. Stunt Night. 

Tuesday, July 31. 8.10 a.m, Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. Religious Education in an Age of Science. 
Rev. Norman D. Fletcher. 11.30. Institute. The 
Church School Curriculum. Junior Methods. 
Young People’s Methods. 7 p.m. Vesper Service. 
Mr. Collins, 8. Lecture. Kipling, the Uncrowned 
Laureate, Dean Harry A. Ross, Emerson College of 
Oratory. 

Wednesday, Aug. 1. 8.10 a. m. Morning Wor- 
ship. 8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Re- 
ligious Education. World Friendship. 9.40. In- 
stitute, Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and 
Pageantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. The Sunrise Kingdom, Miss Bernice Kent. 
11.30. Institute. The Church School Curriculum. 
Junior Methods. (Combined with Curriculum.) 
Young People’s Methods. 2.30 p.m. Institute. Prin- 
ciples of Teaching. Dramatization and Pageantry. 
7. Vesper Service. Mr. Collins. 8. Address, The 
Bible in the Church School. Rev. Thomas H. Bill- 
ings, D. D. (Fraternal delegate from the Unitarian 
Church.) 8.45. Financial replenishment. 

Thursday, Aug. 2. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. Team-Work in the Universalist Church. 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 11.30. Institute. Junior 
Methods. The Church School Curriculum. Young 
People’s Methods. (Combined with Curriculum.) 
2.30 p. m. Institute. The Old Testament in Re- 
ligious Education. World Friendship. 7.30. Vesper 
Service, Mr. Coliins. 8. Minstrel Show. 

Friday, Aug. 3. 8.10 a. m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. Some Things I Would Like to Have the 
General Sunday School Association Undertake, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. 11.30. Institute. Junior Meth- 


ods. Church School Curriculum. Young Peopie’s 
Methods. 7 p. m. Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 
8. Pageant. 


Saturday, Aug. 4. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Demonstration. 


10.40. Graduation. 
* 6 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


Preachers at the Union Summer Services: 
July 1. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 
July 8. Rev. Charles T. Billings. 

July 15. Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, D. D. 
July 22. Rev. De Bois Le Fevre. 

July 29. Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 
Aug. 5. Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist. 

Aug. 12. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker. 

Aug. 19. Rev. J. R. Ackroyd. 

Aug. 26. Rev. Harvey Jellie. 

Sept. 2. Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin. 

Sept. 9. Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 
Sept. 16. Rev. Robert MacDonald, D. D. 
Sept. 23. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 
The Second Church, the Church of the Redemp- 
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tion, the Church of the Disciples and Arlington Street 
Church unite in the conduct of these services. 

Out-of-door services, with hymn singing and brief 
address, will be held, weather permitting, on the 
steps of the church at 7 p. m. on the Sunday eve- 
nings in July and August, under the direction of 
Rev. Thomas M. Mark. 

EW 3 
MURRAY GROVE, 1928 


Saturday, July 14. Opening Day. 

Sunday, July 15. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Sunday, July 22. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton, 

Sunday, July 29. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Sunday, August 5. Sermon by Rev. Vincent E, 
Tomlinson, D. D. 

Saturday, August 11. Birthday Party. 

Sunday, August 12. Sermon by Rev. George H. 
Thorburn. 

Thursday, August 16. Annual Meeting. 

Friday, August 17. Fair. 

Saturday, August 18. Fair. 

Saturday, August 18. Meeting of the National 
Cemetery Association. 

Sunday, August 19. Sermon by Rev. George D. 
Walker, D. D. 

Saturday, August 25. 
Hand Circle. 

Sunday, August 26. 
trude Earle. 

Saturday, Aug. 25, to Monday, Sept. 3, Institute 
of the W. N. M. A., G. S. S. A.; and:Y. P. C. U. 

Sunday, September 2. Sermon by Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D. D. 

Monday, September 3. Closing. 

Post office address, Forked River, N. J. Motor 
buses over the beautiful Atlantie City boulevard 
pass the grounds. New York passengers will take 
them at Lakewood and Philadelphia passengers at 
Toms River. For reservations apply to Miss Mary 
E. Spencer, 1228 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* s 


Meeting of the Hand-in- 


Sermon by Rev. A. Ger- 


SUMMER SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 
July 1. Rev. Abbot Peterson, First Parish, 
Brookline. 
July 8 to Aug. 5. 
Dartmouth College. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Spright, 


Aug. 12. Rev. George A. Mark, First Church 
in Somerville, Mass. 

Aug. 19. Rev. William S. Jones, South Parish, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Aug. 26. Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, First Parish, 
Portland, Maine. 

Sept. 2. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 
King’s Chapel. 

Sept. 9. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D. D., Minis- 


ter Emeritus, King’s Chapel. 

Sept. 16 and 23. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Mead- 
ville Theological School. 3 

Sept. 30. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 

Union services with the First Church every Sun- 
day at 10 a. m. 

ae 
CHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY 


The new minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Central Park West and 76th St., New 
York City, wishes to extend to all Universalists a 
cordial invitation to visit the church whenever they 
are in the city on a Sunday. The church may be 
reached from Times Square by subway, getting off 
at 72d St., and walking east to the Park. 


ZION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


A nonsectarian library 


for Biblical study 


OPEN ‘TO THE “PUBEIC 


. every day 
including Sunday 
1.30 to 4.30 
Chestnut Hill car to Fisher Avenue; walk to Leicester 


Street, to Hayden Road 
Books may be borrowed by mail 


a 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


. 7 EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristo] Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fen which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
eved ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.— Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Lombard College 


. GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 


west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
eontemplating a college course. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. ‘ 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school’ work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ez- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ii. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Medern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 


Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Send for Catalogue 
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Crackling 


Mother (to small daughter just home 
from a visit): ‘I am sorry to say your 
aunt gives a very poor account of you: 
‘Naughty, untidy, unpunctual, untruth- 
ful, inclined to be imp—’ ”’ 

Daughter: “Does auntie really write all 
that?” 

Mother: ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Daughter, sadly: ‘‘What a thing to say 
to a child’s own mother!’’—Hxchange. 

* * 

“There!”’ exclaimed wifey in disgust. 
“T knew that overnight friend of yours 
wasn’t to be trusted. I’ve just counted the 
towels and one of them is missing.”’ 

“Was it a good one?” inquired semi- 
interested hubby mildly. 

“It was the best we had. It was the 
one with ‘Grand Palace Hotel’ on it.’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

The bachelor minister recently met a 
young mother and asked: “How is your 
little girl, Mrs. Jones?”’ 

“My little boy is quite well, I thank 
you, Mr. Smith,” replied the proud mother. 

“Oh, it’s a boy!’’ exclaimed the bachelor, 
in confusion. “I knew it was one or the 
other.’’— Harper’s Magazine. 

* * 

A novelist was chatting with his pub- 
lisher. ‘‘By the way, where did you get 
the plot of your second novel?” asked the 
latter. 

“From the film version of the first,”’ 
was the reply.—Liverpool (England) Eve- 
ning Express. 

* * 

Professor Father: ‘‘Jane, it seems to me 
that young man should be more con- 
scientious.”’ 
je Jane: “Conscientious! Why, he just 
sits and worries himself sick because he 
doesn’t go home and study!’”’— Judge. 

* * 

Redlands, April 11.—Dr. S. P. Miller, 
who recently accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of the First Christian Church here, 
has begun his work and is confident of 
bringing chaos out of the affairs of the 
church.—Los Angeles Times. 


* * 


Policeman: “How did the accident 
happen?”’ 

Motorist: ‘‘My wife fell asleep in the 
back seat.’’—Everybody’s Weekly. 

* * 

Pedestrian: “‘What’s the shortest way to 
the emergency hospital?’ 

Cop: “Just stand right where you are.” 
—Wright Engine Builder. 

* * 

Known as “Devi Sharmista,’’ Seattle 
Girl Eats Food with Women of Caste 
Previously Eaten by Bridegroom.— New 
Britain paper. 

k pe * * 

The dumbest freshman we know is the 
chap who. bought sealing wax to patch a 
hole in the ceiling.— Judge. 
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Books for Your Vacation 


What are you taking for the “rainy day?” 
Here are suggestions from warious people whose business it is to know, 


and to know about, books. 


Good books that are all interesting, some of them even thrilling. — 
Will Durant can make “The Story of Philosophy”’ grip like ““‘The Greene 


Murder Case.”’ 


“Bismarck” and “Disraeli” are no less fascinating than “Trader 
Horn” or “Safari” or ‘“Herbert Hoover.” 

If you don’t want to pack and carry the books with you, send us 
your summer address and the time you will be there, and the books will 


be there, too. 


Mirrors of Youth. By Marian King. 
$2.00. 
A new anthology with a new viewpoint. 
Poems that have “put a spirit of youth 
in everything.”’ 


Burning Bush. By Louis Untermeyer. 
$2.00. 
One of the thoughtful younger poets of 
our generation has here reached full 
maturity and high power. 


Red Rust. 
$2.50. 
Some of the reasons why the farmer of 

the newer West is in revolt against the 
older East will be understood by those 
who read Red Rust, not to speak of the 
fact that they will make the acquaintance 
of a real man. 


By Cornelia James Cannon. 


Trader Horn. By Alfred Aloysius Horn. 
$4.00. 

“T never prophesy, but I would wager 
that his book will be read by countless 
readers with gusto as great as I felt my- 
self,’’ says John Galsworthy. Up to date 
the sale of nearly 200,000 copies has 
proved that Galsworthy can prophesy. 
Make the old man’s acquaintance during 
your vacation. 


Lawrence and the Arabian Adventure. 

By Robert Graves. $3.00. 

A thrilling story by his close friend of 
one of the most amazing figures of our 
time, who made and unmade Oriental 
sovereigns, scolded British Cabinets, and 
personally reproved the King of England. 


Main Currents of American Thought. 
By Vernon N. Parrington. 2 vols. 
$8.00. 

The Pulitzer Prize winner as “the best 
book of the year upon the history of the 
United States.’’ History not as a mere 
record of events, but a study of the 
thought that shaped the events. 


Safari. By Martin Johnson. $5.00. 
Trader Horn and Safari together will 

give you a real experience of Africa, not 

simply a story about Africa. And the 


pictures in Safari are among the best we — 


have ever seen. 


Herbert Hoover. By Will Irwin. $3.00. 

The story of twenty-five years’ achieve- 
ment before most of us knew of his exist- 
ence, supplemented by a record of his 
later and better-known work. 


The Misbehaviorists. By Harvey Wick- 
ham. $38.50. 
A criticism of present-day scientific 
thought that will help you to understand 
both its sense and its nonsense. 


Death Comes for the Archbishop. 
By Willa Cather. $2.50. 
An epic of the Great American Desert, 


beautifully told. 


The Greene Murder Case. 
Van Dine. $2.00. 
If you haven’t read this, be sure you 
take it with you on your vacation. 


Bismarck. By Emil Ludwig. $5.00. 

Generally conceded to be Ludwig’s 
best biography. A nation-wide best seller. 
45th thousand. 

“Bismarck is a work full of information, 
insight and sound judgment. It ought to 
please nearly everybody.”—Wm. Lyon 
Phelps. 


The Story of Philosophy. 

Durant. $5.00. 

Still a best seller after more than a year. 
A permanently valuable addition to any 
minister’s/ library. ‘‘A whole University 
Extension Course.’’ 


By S. 8. 


By Will 


Disraeli. By Andre Maurois. $3.00. 

A great biography plus interpretation 
of that Victorian era that so largely 
shaped the present age. 


Order TO-DAY before you forget it 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


